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YES NOW YOU CAN ORDER 

SEPARATELY. 3 COMPLETE SETS ONLY A 
Personalize your belongings with these simple, s 
easy-to-apply letters, which are 2” high, And imagine— 
it only takes minutes to iron any name or initials on 
T-Shirts, Jackets, Camp, School, Club wear, Dungarees, Robes, 
Towels, Luggage, Mail Boxes, Boats, etc. These attractive 
letters are so smart . . . so very distinctive . . . and 
so very personal. Each set contains a sufficient number of 
letters (3 A’s, 3 B's, 2 C's, etc.) to construct many names. 
There are 3 complete sets with instructions— 
and they cost surprisingly little, 


NOW YOU CAN REALLY LOOK LIKE 
YOUR FAVORITE MOUSEKETEER ! 


What excitement! From near and far... kids 
have been asking for these marvelous SHIRTEES 
featuring the characters you love on your 
Mickey Mouse Club Show. Some Mouseketeers 
have been getting them by the dozens! 


What's more, Mothers like them because 
they're made of the finest tightly knit combed 
cotton yarns (white only)... are silk screened 

by hand with dye-fast colors and completely 
machine washable... sold with an unconditional 
money-back guarantee, 
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MOUSEKETEER SKIRT 

Made up especially for you 
because you've asked for it 
again and again! It’s the 
skirt worn by your favorite 
Mouseketeers. Pretty as a 
picture... you'll love it! Per- 
manently pleated . . . com- 
pletely washable . . . with con- 
venient zipper. In Blue only. 


PMOUSEKETEER HAT 


Made of black felt with perma- 
nently attached molded plas- 
tic ears, Bow easily removed 
for boys. 
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young star 
the story of Annette Funicello 


by Anthony Gray 








apove: Fred Blau, who has known 
Annette for years, enjoys a rhythm 
session at the Funicello home. 

RIGHT: Like most teenagers, Annette 
enjoys endless phone conversations. 


Tt one corner of the huge sound stage, a malt shop 
counter is brightly lit. From catwalks high above the 
counter, electricians hurry to adjust the brilliant white 
glare of the floodlights. 

“Up on number three, Charlie,” calls the gaffer, 
studying his light meter. “Down a little on sixteen.” 

The dimmer, sitting at the master control board, 
eases the levers on three and sixteen. Finally the light- 
ing is perfect and everything is in order. Stand-ins leave 
the set. Actors take their places. 

“We're ready to go,” says Director Charles Lamont. 
“Where’s Annette?” 

“Just finishing school. She’s due now,” is the reply. 

When Annette arrives at the sound stage, the ward- 
robe mistress adjusts her dress, the hair stylist fixes her 
hair, the director explains in a soft voice exactly what 
he wants Annette to do, and the assistant director calls 
for quiet on the set. 

The camera begins whirring. Everything else is silent. 
“Action,” says the director. 

The scene is filmed. The director calls, “Cut! That’s 
fine, everybody. Print it.” Assistant Director Russ 
Haverick comments, “Perfect again. Annette hasn’t 
missed a line yet.” 

The life of a Mouseketeer is a busy one, as Annette 





Mrs. Funicello gives her daughter a few pointers on 
cooking. On Sunday mornings, when she has time 
for a leisurely breakfast, Annette often treats her 
family to a favorite dish—pancakes. 





Funicello can tell you. She goes to school—a full-time 
job for most 15-year-olds. She works five hours a day 
on the set. At night she studies both her homework and 
the next day’s script. On some weekends there are 
public appearances, often at Disneyland. Maybe once 
or twice a year there’s a tour to the east coast or middle 
west or Texas. Last February she joined Doreen Tracey, 
Tommy Cole and Jimmie Dodd on a swing through New 
England. They covered 41 cities in five weeks. A teacher 
went along on the private bus so the Mouseketeers could 
keep up with their school work. 

But Annette wouldn’t trade her job for anything. “I 
really like this kind of work. And I want to stay in show 
business. Someday,” she says, with a faraway look in her 
brown eyes, “I want to be a fine actress. Like Elizabeth 
Taylor. She’s my favorite.” 

Annette works at a pace which would discourage 
most people — young or old. But one of her fellow actors 
once remarked, “She always finds time to have fun, no 
matter how busy her schedule.” 

And her schedule is a tough one—no doubt about it. 
The Funicello family is closely knit, but Annette finds 
that only rarely can she share her time with her parents, 
and her two brothers, Joey, age 12, and Mike, six. 

Annette’s day starts early. When she has a 7 a.m. 
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Analysis of Annette’s handwriting shows a strong religious 
nature. She looks for freedom of self-expression, and she is 
sensitive and independent, courteous and considerate. She 
has dramatic and artistic gifts, and she would do well in 
teaching, especially in the arts. 


call at the studio, she must get up at 5:30. She arises 
at 7:45 for a 9 a.m. call. She sleeps late on Saturday 
mornings, but on Sunday she is up at 9 for church. 

For breakfast she has one piece of toast and a glass 
of milk, but on Sunday morning she eats pancakes with 
the family. While Annette is not the handiest young 
lady with a kitchen stove, she does make good pan- 
cakes, and she often fixes the family’s Sunday breakfast. 

Her mother drives her the five miles from their home 
to the studio, where Annette attends school, even when 
not working before the cameras. Her subjects include 
Spanish (Bobby Burgess is taking the-same course), 
literature, world affairs, biology and geometry. Soon 
she will take her driver’s education course. The school, 
held in a red trailer parked next to the sound stage, 
ranges from third grade (Kevin “Moochie” Corcoran) 
to twelfth (Tim Considine and David Stollery). 
Annette is in A-10. The teacher reports Annette is an 
A student but that sometimes she gets a B. 

Her time on the lot is divided between school and her 
film work. At lunch she gets an hour break and always 
eats a hot meal in the studio cafeteria. On Saturdays, 
when she’s at home, she frequently prefers a cold lunch 
of salad and a sandwich. 

After work her mother drives her home. In summer, 
dinner is served on the lanai (enclosed porch) or under 





Annette has a good background in ballet... 
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a big garden umbrella in the back yard. 

After dinner Annette studies her script, does home- 
work and goes to bed early (her mother sets 9 p.m. as 
bedtime during the week). Annette likes to relax by 
soaking in a hot bath. She puts up her hair every other 
night. It is naturally curly, “but it becomes less curly 
the longer it gets,” Annette adds. 

Each night she writes in her diary before going to 
bed. The notes contain her daily schedule, whom she 
saw and what she did. She also writes down her 
thoughts, her actions...and her wishes, too. 

Her bedroom furniture is pink (her favorite color), 
and the headboard over her bed has built-in shelves 
and bookcases. Annette’s reading matter includes the 
Girl Scout handbook, Mother’s Encyclopedia (six vol- 





but is equally at home in a vaudeville skit for sPIN AND MARTY. 





THEY WON A PHONE CALL FROM ANNETTE 


Have you ever wanted to talk with Annette? Ten lucky boys and 
girls did just that recently. They entered the “Win a Phone Call 
from Annette” contest which was announced in our February issue, 
and wrote the best letters on what they liked about Walt Disney’s 
Magazine. Following are the names of the ten winners: 


CHERYL CHISHOLM 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CAROL DIETRICH 


Spokane, Washington 


KIOOMARS GHAFFARI 
Los Angeles, California 


HERBERT J. HOCHMAN, 


Bellaire, Texas 


DONNA KNUDSEN 


Racine, Wisconsin 


CONNIE KRAMER 
Chicago, Illinois 


BRUCE B. LEICESTER 
Ardsley, Pennsylvania 


CAROL SITKINS 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


PANNY TEEL 
Roff, Oklahoma 


JIMMY WILCOX 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


In addition to the phone call, each winner received a phonograph 
record. Each of 25 runners-up also received a record. 


umes), Science Problems, On Stage Everyone!, Girl 
Scouts at Penguin Pass, a Kay Tracy mystery and a 
Nancy Drew mystery, among others. It would seem 
that Annette has a crush on Guy Williams, who plays 
Zorro. Two pictures of Zorro smile down at her from 
gold-painted frames over her bed. 

At bedtime she pushes all her stuffed animals off the 
bed, turns on the radio (if it’s not already on), and 
turns off the light. Annette always goes to sleep with 
the radio playing. After she is sound asleep, her father 
tip-toes in and turns it off. 

Annette admits she would be lost without the radio. 
She turns it on first thing in the morning, and it plays 
all the time. Much as she enjoys listening to disc jockeys, 
she doesn’t have much time for watching TV. She says, 
“By the time I get home, take off my make-up, study 
my script, and do my homework, it’s time for bed. But 
I haven’t missed Zorro yet!” 

She explains her favorite television shows are Zorro, 
Loretta Young, Ozzie and Harriet (because of Ricky 
Nelson) and Father Knows Best (because of Billy 
Gray). “But don’t get me wrong,” she adds quickly. 
“None of them compares to Zorro.” 

Annette was born October 22, 1942, in Utica, New 
York. Her father ran a garage there—a big one, with 
room for 100 cars. When she was three, the family 
decided to move to California. Annette’s father now 
owns a gas station on busy Ventura Boulevard in 
Sherman Oaks. . 

Annette’s birthday falls under the sign of Libra. 
According to a well-known astrologer who cast her 
horoscope, Libra people have artistic instincts and mild 
and pleasing dispositions. Annette’s time of birth (10 
p.m.) places emphasis on self-expression, showmanship 
and drama. Positions of other planets in her horoscope 
give her rhythm and timing (favorable for acting, 
music, dancing and fencing) and strong beauty, charm 





and affection. She could be a good teacher, especially 
in artistic subjects; she also has writing talent, 
particularly for children’s stories. 

Her sense of rhythm first became apparent at Car- 
penter Grade School in the San Fernando Valley, where 
the principal suggested Annette take up drums. From 
drumming she went to dancing. Her dancing teacher 
was Al Gilbert, whose specialty is teaching very young 
children. 

“She began by taking a well-rounded dancing 
course,” Gilbert relates. “She took a little tap and 
acrobatic dancing—we don’t recommend ballet until 
later, when the muscles are more developed. Most kids 
learn to dance for fun first, and for the theater later. 
It was that way with Annette. 

“She didn’t think she had what it takes to be a good 
dancer. She was very shy and quiet. It was difficult to 
get her to perform. But she was the hardest working, 
and she loved to dance. 

“All the time she kept asking me, ‘Can I make it?’ 
and I told her, ‘Certainly!’ And she continued to work. 

“When she was selected for the Mouseketeers she 
couldn’t believe it. ‘How come I made it?’ she said.” 

Annette herself recalls, “I really stumbled into this 
job. There were 5,000 other kids and Walt Disney 
selected only 24. I almost fell through the floor when 
he told me to report for work. I wanted to be a Mouse- 
keteer, but I never thought I’d get there.” 

Walt Disney first saw Annette in a special perform- 
ance of Swan Lake in Burbank’s Starlight Bowl. 
Jimmie Dodd and Roy Williams had noticed Annette, 
too. “She looked like an angel on her toes,” Jimmie 
says. “She is one of the sweetest kids I’ve ever seen. All 
she had to do on the first shows was face the camera, 
wave, smile and say her name, Annette, and the letters 
came pouring in.” 

Jimmie says Annette’s happy nature was apparent 
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Annette appears in Mouseketeer costume with Jimmie Dodd. 


to him during the filming of an early Mousekemusical. 
“Tt was'a folk song number. I was in the background 
acting like a chef, and she and Bobby were facing me 
while two other kids were singing this folk song. She 
had her back to the camera. Still, she had a big smile. 
She was just beaming, and that’s the way she is.” 

Ruth Sandifer, Annette’s hairdresser, says, “Annette 
is a wonderful girl. She has had excellent home training 
—and those things show up, you know. She was a shy 
little girl, but the serial Annette did a lot to bring her 
out of that shyness, because she was working with so 
many other people.” 

Annette said the serial Annette was the first time in 
her career that she was called upon to come through 
with genuine dramatic acting. 

Charles Lamont, who formerly directed some of the 
Shirley Temple pictures, agrees. “This was the first pic- 
ture in which Annette had to show emotion,” he 
explains, “and she ran the gamut. She is very flexible 
and has a lot of talent. 

“Of course, she had problems. After she delivered her 
lines, she didn’t know how to stand or what to do with 
her hands. I had to work pretty hard to get her to act 
angry in certain scenes. By nature she’s so sweet. But 
after talking to her I’d get that Italian fire in her eyes, 
and that’s what I wanted.” 

But her fellow performers, directors and other em- 
ployees at the Walt Disney Studio are not her only fans. 
Annette receives nearly a thousand letters each week. 
Though some stars are given publicity “buildups” by 
their studios, this was not true with Annette. The 
producer of the Mickey Mouse Club TV show, Bill 
Walsh, states, “During the first year we wanted all the 
Mouseketeers to get an equal chance. We wanted to let 
the viewers, the kids at home, decide who the future 
Mouseketeers should be.” Since she first appeared on 
TV, there has been no doubt of her popularity —her fan 
mail total has equalled that of some of Hollywood’s 
biggest stars. 

Those who work with her have definite ideas to 
explain her success. They contend that her warmth, her 
sincerity and her friendliness are so great, they go via 
TV right to the hearts of all those watching her. And 
this is what makes her a star. 

Her best friend is Debbie Blum, who lives across the 
street. The two of them spend many spare hours 
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together, baking brownies (“good but usually flat,” 
admits Debbie) or listening to records. A teen-age actor 
observed that Annette is frequently subject to the 
giggles. Debbie concedes this might be true, saying, “I 
guess we do talk and giggle a whole lot.” 

Then, too, the girls like to talk on the telephone. 
Annette herself says, “I talk on the phone for ages. Oh, 
brother!” Debbie has her own private phone, so the 
two girls delight in calling up friends. “Usually we don’t 
talk so very long, though,” Debbie confides—“not for 
more than an hour.” One favorite trick is to call up a 
boy and not tell him who they are. While he’s still 
guessing, they’ll ask, “What do you think of Annette? 
What do you think of Debbie?” So far they've been 
pretty pleased with the answers. 

The girls have gone on one double date together. 
With Debbie’s parents doing the driving, they went to 
a North Hollywood High School football game and 
afterwards to an Italian restaurant. The four high 
schoolers sat at one table, and the elder Blums sat 
nearby at another. 

Asa general rule, Annette is recognized whenever she 
appears in public. She can’t go to movie theaters and 
she can’t go shopping without being surrounded by 
autograph seekers and fans. Exceptions are high school 
athletic events. Annette loves to go to the football 
games, partly because the students treat her as an 
equal, not as a TV celebrity, and partly because she 
knows many of the players from junior highschool days. 

One boy she has dated is Fred Blau, who lives down 
the street. They’ve known each other a long time— 
before Fred was interested in girls and before Annette 
became a Mouseketeer. They’ve had a couple of dates, 
but according to Fred, “Our dates are always being 
cancelled. Something usually comes up at the last 
minute—either she has to work, or I do.” 

She also dates a North Hollywood High football 


In the serial ANNETTE, the Mouseketeer really came out as 














player whom she met while he was umpiring a Little 
League baseball game she attended. 

Annette’s ideal date would be dinner and a show, or 
dinner and a football game. Her perfect meal would 
consist of a T-bone steak, baked potato with lots of 
butter, garlic bread and maybe chocolate cake for des- 
sert. She doesn’t have to worry about her diet, but she 
admits, “I try not to eat too many sweets.” At 5 feet 
2 inches tall, she weighs 99 pounds, but “I photograph 
ten pounds heavier, so for the cameras I weigh 109.” 

Her hobbies are swimming, diving and horseback 
riding. Because she is swamped by admirers at public 
pools and Santa Monica beaches, she goes swimming at 
the homes of other Mouseketeers or friends. 

Annette also collects records. Her favorite singer is 
Johnny Mathis, and her pet vocal group, the four Aces. 
The best band, she thinks, is the Rockets. Her favorite 
dancer is Cyd Charisse. And her top song, Johnny 
Mathis’ No Love. 

Her record collection includes the songs Searchin’, 
Party Doll, All Shook Up, Teen Age Crush, Go! Go! 
Go!, Jailhouse Rock, Friendly Persuasion, Ricky 
Nelson’s I’m Walkin’, Little Richard’s Ready Teddy 
and her own recordings such as the Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs story-teller album. 

Annette is quite clothes-conscious, her taste running 
to striking sweater-Capri pants combinations. She 
almost always wears a contrasting silk scarf tied around 
her throat. She is also very much aware of clothing worn 
by her girl friends and by boys. For instance, she says 
she always notices a boy’s sox. Sitting in the Disney stu- 
dio theater one day, she noted that David Stollery’s sox 
did not match. “Do you know what that proves?” 
retorted David. “That proves I was tired when I got up 
this morning.” 

Her littlest brother, Mike, likes show business, and 
he would like to follow in Annette’s footsteps. However, 
brother Joey pretends to be unimpressed by his popular 
sister. He snorts, “You should see her when she gets up 
in the morning!” Joey wants to be a baseball player. 

All the Funicellos turn out to see Joey pitch at the 
Little League games, and Mrs. Funicello notes that the 
boys seem to play harder when they know Annette is 
in the stands watching them. 

One of the factors in the closeness of the Funicello 
family is the church. The entire family goes to St. 
Francis de Sales Church each Sunday. Annette is a 
Roman Catholic, and she takes her religion very seri- 
ously. She was confirmed when she was 13 at Blessed 
Sacrament Church. Confirmed at the same time was 
another Mouseketeer, Doreen Tracey. 

Because of her own shyness and a sincere belief that 
she “really isn’t very important after all,” some people 
in her own neighborhood don’t know who she is. When 
some of the pictures on these pages were being taken 
on a Saturday morning, the house was full of lights, 
generators, cables, cords and cameras. In the midst of 
all this, the milkman dropped by thekitchen with his 
usual order. He took one look at the mixed-up mess in 
the living room and asked Mrs. Funicello, “Hey, what 
is this? You folks in show business or something?” 





Annette enjoys reading in the back yard . .. arranging per- 
fume bottles in her bedroom...and listening to records in 
the living room with her brothers, Mike, 6, and Joey, 12. 









Thick clouds of mosquitoes swarmed about Adam 
Renders as he sloshed through the dark swamps of 
southeast Africa. Renders was an American hunter on 
safari, and he was heading farther inland than any 
other white hunter before him. 

In the swamps the foul air hung overhead like smoke 
over a modern city. Lizards and ground snakes slithered 
out of the way, and huge pythons lay in the murky 
water sunning themselves. 

After wading through the swamps Renders jour- 
neyed over the lush savannahs, where the tall grass hid 
the rich game he was seeking. Groups of eland, zebra 
and ostrich darted from the grass and brush as Renders 
approached. 

He and his party forded streams, where huge hippos 
slept by day, and he pushed through the thick grass, 
where the same hippos lumbered by night to feed on 
the greenery. 

Beyond the savannahs the grass gave way to scrub 
brush and woodland. Under the mimosa trees grazed 
the giraffe and elephant. Often the stillness was broken 
by the charge of the horny-headed rhino. 

Renders and his native guides and porters trekked 
still farther inland to the heart of Southern Rhodesia, 
between the Zambezi and Limpopo rivers. The party 
hacked through tangled vines and dry bushes. Red 
dust sifted upwards and covered the men and their 
equipment. Native drums began to throb in the back- 
ground, and the porters grew restless and uneasy. 

Renders led his party to the summit of a range of 
hills, pausing there to look down into a long valley. 
Suddenly he stopped short and stared wide-eyed at the 
sight before him. Throughout the valley lay the scat- 
tered ruins of an ancient city. He was gazing upon a 
deserted town which had once been the center of a 
quest for African gold. It was called Zimbabwe (pro- 
nounced Zim-baa-bway.) 

Try as he might, Renders could not get the natives 
to accompany him into the valley. They considered the 
ground sacred. They said the buildings were temples to 
sun gods, and they would not go a step farther. 

So Renders went by himself to explore these strange 
ruins. The ground was not unlike parts of Arizona and 
California, with bushes dotting the red, sandy plain. 
The city was not built of huge stones, but of small 
bricks. The rubble and debris strewn over the valley 
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was similar in appearance to the bombed villages and 
towns of World War II. 

Renders had to walk carefully through the ruins. 
Small vicious animals lived amid the rocks and stones, 
and this was the land of the mamba—the deadly snake 
sometimes called the spitting cobra, whose venom can 
cause blindness. 

Renders first explored an egg-shaped, over-size cor- 
ral later termed the “elliptical temple.” The corral was 
surrounded by a large wall 22 to 36 feet high and 12 to 
15 feet thick. Within the walls, in an area 292 by 220 
feet, small brick walls criss-crossed. 

Everything was covered with a thin layer of dirt, but 
the dirt gave up utensils and jewelry worn by early resi- 
dents of Zimbabwe. Scientists call these treasures arti- 
facts. Some of the things found in Zimbabwe were gold 
beads, sea shell ornaments, carved soapstone figures, 
spear tips, iron bands and arrowheads, axe and hoe 
handles, bronze bangles, daggers, rings and pots. Appar- 
ently the ancient clothing decayed, but the beads and 
metal objects were not destroyed by wind, rain and sun. 

On a hill 200 feet above the valley stood another 
group of buildings. Renders had a difficult time scaling 
the steep hillside, but at the top he found melting pots 
and crucibles for gold. The designers of the hilltop 
buildings made good use of existing boulders, which 
were used as entire sections of wall. 

Renders could find no writing of any kind in Zim- 
babwe. In Angkor Vat, a temple in the Asian jungle of 
Cambodia, carvings on the walls gave up secrets of the 
lost city. But in Zimbabwe — nothing! Just bricks. 
Which meant the builders, whoever they were, had not 
developed the art of reading and writing. 

Renders returned to his safari and in due time sailed 
home to United States, where he reported his findings. 

When the discovery was announced in 1868, some 




















lost lands and vanished peoples... 


AFRICA’S 
CIVy 
OF 
MYSTERY 


people believed Renders had found the legendary home 
of the Biblical Queen of Sheba, who rode out of Africa 
carrying gifts of gold. Others said this might be the 
fabulous Ophir, source of King Solomon’s gold. The 
stories may have been romantic and exciting, but they 
had nothing to do with Zimbabwe. Later exploration 
proved the town was closely connected with gold, but 
Zimbabwe did not exist in Biblical times. 

As nearly as scientists can figure, Zimbabwe was built 
about 700 or 800 years ago by Africa’s Bantu tribe. The 
hard-to-pronounce name comes from two words—zimba 
(house) and nabgi (stone). Located about 300 miles 
from the Indian Ocean, the city stood on the main car- 
avan trails between the gold mines and the East African 
port of Sofala, from whence the gold went to Arabia, 
Persia and India. 

Today’s experts believe the “elliptical temple” was 
a big apartment house. Southern Rhodesia natives still 
live in mud huts, as they have for thousands of years. 
The stone walls could have been barriers between these 
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huts. Living there were traders and families of those 
connected with the gold trade. When the caravan route 
was abandoned, the families moved away from Zim- 
babwe. The mud huts turned to dust, but the stones 
and bricks remained. 

Unlike many ruins deep in jungles or mountain 
passes, Zimbabwe today is not far from civilization. 
South Africa’s first newspaper was started in a nearby 
town. A railroad spur runs to within 15 miles of the 
ruins. Less than 100 miles away are tea and coffee 
tations. And today many archeologists are exami 
the city, striving to find some definite clue to its history. 
Somewhere under the rubble and bleached bricks is the 
secret of Zimbabwe, and the bushmen, Bantu tribes- 
men, Arabs and Moors who may have lived there. 























‘ GOOFY 
BREAKS THE 
CASE 


(among other things) 





Mrs. I. M. Loaded returned home to find her wall 
safe blown open and the entire living room a sham- 
bles. Missing was $20,000. She called the police, but 
the first to arrive was the owner and chief sleuth of 
the Goofy Detective Agency. 

There were many clues: a glass covered with clear, 
distinct fingerprints, obviously left by the robber; 
footprints of heavy hob-nailed boots of an expensive 
make with well-worn heels; a common everyday 
handkerchief with the intial G. Also, cigarette smoke 
of an unusual foreign brand was heavy in the air. 

There were also many suspects (pictured at right). 
First there was Gerta (A). She was housemaid and 
cook with a record of 16 arrests—five for burglary 
and 11 for robbery. Her fiance was a well-known safe- 
cracker. They said they were together in a movie 
theater during the time of the theft. 

Another suspect was George Gray (B). He was 
Mrs. Loaded’s former business partner, who claimed 
she gypped him out of $20,000. His alibi: he was fish- 
ing in a nearby reservoir, and as proof he displayed 
a swordfish he caught. 


illustrated by JACQUES RUPP 
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The third suspect was Garfield 
(D). He was the son of Mrs. Loaded, 
and he owed $20,000 in gambling 
debts. Named after a former U. S. 
president, he seldom acted like a 
president. He said he was shooting 
pool with several close friends at the 
time of the robbery. 

No, the character in illustration C 
is not a suspect—he’s a detective. His 
name is S (for Sam) Tracy Chan, 
famous gumshoe known and feared 
by criminals all over the world. 

Nor is Goofy (E) a suspect. He’s 
just plain goofy. Need we say more? 

Now, here’s the problem: 

Sam Chan never got to see three of 
the clues. Goofy used the glass to get 
himself a drink of water, smudging 
all fingerprints. He wiped out foot- 
prints when he shuffled his feet enter- 
ing the room. The thick cigarette 
smoke disappeared when Goofy 
opened the window. Sam Chan did 
find the handkerchief —but it be- 
longed to Goofy, who had dropped it 
as he came into the room. 

However, Goofy himself found a 
fatal mistake in one alibi. If you can 
find it, you’ve solved the mystery. 
What was it? Answer on page 42. 
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Jerry Patterson, a boy of 13, comes to 
Florida with his father after his mother 
has died. Mr. Patterson buys an orange 
grove, but a bad freeze ruins the crop. 
Jim Falconer, a Floridian who knows 
the area well, shows them a ruined 
Spanish mission hidden in the heavy 
jungle growth on part of their property, 
and a skeleton in a submerged Spanish 
boat near a bubbling spring. No one but 
Falconer knows about the relics. They 
decide to open a resort, to be named 
San Rio Springs. Jerry meets Falconer’s 
daughter, Ann, and she prevents him 
from being bitten by a cottonmouth 
moccasin. Ann shows Jerry a channel 
called Hyacinth Run, choked with 
water plants, which connects San Rio 
with the Palmetto Springs Resort 
owned by a Mr. Fox. One night, as the 
Pattersons are at dinner, they are dis- 
turbed by a mysterious prowler near 
the old mission. The man runs before 
they can see who it is. 

The next morning Jerry and his 
father heard the sound of a powerful 
motor outside. They stepped onto the 
porch in time to see a burly figure 
approaching the house. 

“Patterson?’’ the man asked 
brusquely. “My name’s Fox.” 

“Yes; said Jerry’s father. “I talked 
with you last month over at Palmetto 
Springs, Mr. Fox’” 

“You did?” Jacob Fox asked, some- 
what surprised. “Well, I talk to so 
many people I must have forgotten. I 
have a lot of customers at Palmetto” 

“It doesn’t matter)’ Mr. Patterson 
answered. “This is my son, Jerry?’ 
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THE SECRET OF SAN RIO 


by Julius King, Jr. 


Chapter II...A DANGEROUS RIVAL 


“How d’ya do?’ grunted Fox, looking 
vaguely in Jerry’s direction. “To tell 
you the truth,’ he said, turning back to 
Mr. Patterson, “I came over to try and 
do you a favor?’ He managed the sem- 
blance of a smile. 

“Sit down, Mr. Fox,’ offered Jerry’s 
father, motioning toward the rocker. 

“No thanks. I like to talk business 
standing on my feet?” 

“Business?” 

“Yep. I figured with your orange crop 
ruined, you’d listen to a reasonable 
offer for your place here”’ 

Mr. Patterson shook his head. “We're 
not interested in selling: 

Fox ignored the refusal. “I don’t 
really need your place?’ he said. “Pal- 
metto’s a regular gold mine. Maybe I 
could clear out Hyacinth Run, though, 
and give my customers a little longer 
ride by runnin’ ’em down Five Mile 
Creek. You got no reason to hang on to 
this place now, have you?” 

Fox stared at Mr. Patterson, waiting 
for a reaction. 

Jerry’s father didn’t change his calm 
expression, “I’m sorry; he said firmly. 
“We don’t want to sell” 

“J’ll pay you a reasonable price” Fox 
said doggedly, looking annoyed. “More 
’n the place is worth” 

“Not at any price. But thanks for 
your offer?” 

“You're pretty proud of this piece of 
property over here, aren’t you?” The 
proprietor of Palmetto Springs nar- 
rowed his eyes and asked, ‘‘You 
wouldn’t be thinking of competing with 
me, would you?” 

“What gave you that idea?” Patter- 
son asked. 

“Why ...nothing at all}’ blustered 
Fox. “‘You’re an orange grower, not a 
resort owner?’ His tone grew meaning- 
ful. “Lucky you aren't, too’’ 

“Why do you say that?” Patterson 
asked. “You're a resort owner and I'd 
say you were pretty lucky”” 

“That’s my point. Anybody around 
here competing with an attraction like 
Palmetto wouldn't have a chance” 

Fox walked back to his car. Once 
behind the wheel he turned and called 
out a warning. 

“In fact} he said, “I have a feeling 
no competitor of mine would ever get 
a chance to even open a spring to the 
public. Just be glad you’re an orange 


grower, Patterson —that’s all!” 

The door slammed and the car roared 
away, its wheels spurting yellow dust. 

“There was a warning if I ever heard 
one?’ Mr. Patterson said. 

“Sounded like a declaration of war to 
me)’ Jerry added. “Do you think he 
knows anything?” 

“T’m almost sure he does;’ nodded 
Patterson. “And I wouldn’t besurprised 
if our visitor last night had something 
to do with it” 

“T’'ll bet you’re right!” exclaimed 
Jerry. 

“Well, now we know what kind of 
aman we're up against?’ 

The sound of an outboard down by 
the lake heralded the arrival of Ann 
and her father. Soon the four of them 
were seated on the front steps. Falconer 
lit his battered pipe, then nodded seri- 
ously when he heard of the prowler and 
the episode with Fox. 

“Fox’ll do anything he can to stop 
you?’ he said gravely. “I think we can 
beat him all right, but it won’t be easy” 

“TI guess nothing worthwhile is easy,” 
said Jerry, remembering the ruined 
orange erop. 

“That’s a lesson worth learning? 
Falconer agreed with a smile. “Don’t 
recall if I told you about Fox. I worked 
for him for three years. He promised 
that if I'd work for small wages until 
he started making money, he’d give me 
a share of the profits. I kept his place in 
shape for him and ran his glass-bottom 
boats for three seasons, until I knew he 
was doing pretty well. Then I asked 
him to keep his promise. He just 
laughed—asked if I had a signed con- 
tract to prove he’d ever promised me 
anything” 

“Did you sue him?” asked Patterson. 

“No. I couldn’t afford a lawyer on 
the wages he was payin’ me, and he 
knew it” 

Falconer puffed on his pipe and 
stared into space. Suddenly he stood 
up. “Well, enough of that kind of talk. 
That's in the past. We've got to plan for 
the future. But I’m glad you know what 
kind of man you’re competing with. 

“Let's amble down by the spring and 
start deciding where we want to put the 
buildings and docks, and how much 
brush clearing needs to be done. Tomor- 
row we can go to work with the axes 
and machetes:’ 





Ann and Jerry climbed the bank and headed back through the undergrowth. In a moment they were in the thick woods. 


“Good enough?’ nodded Mr. Patterson. 

Ann spoke up: “Could Jerry and I go downriver to that 
big cypress tree? We could see about making a path in from 
the river so your customers could get a good look at the tree’” 

“All right}’ Mr. Patterson chuckled. “I didn’t know any- 
body could have so many attractions on one piece of 
property?’ 

Ann and Jerry launched the Patterson canoe and soon 
were paddling down the San Rio. Just past a particularly 
sharp bend, a cabbage palm extended from the left bank 
part-way across the stream. Its trunk hung just above the 
surface of the river. 

“Looks like half of a bridge?’ Jerry remarked. 

“Yes, and it marks the place where we get out and walk. 
Head us for the bank” 


Jerry complied, and they tied up by the roots of the 
leaning palm. The thickest vine he had ever seen stretched 
upward fifty feet from the river bank and spread out over 
the crowns of surrounding trees. 

“Look how the main stem of that vine twists around,’ 
Jerry commented. “Just like a winding stairway” 

“That's a strangling fig’ Ann explained. “ A bird carries 
the seed and drops it in the top of a tree. It sprouts and 
sends a long root down to the ground. Then the vine grows 
back up again from the root and winds around the tree” 

“But where’s the tree?” asked Jerry skeptically. 

“That’s how the vine gets its name} Ann said. “It 
strangled the tree a long time ago and killed it. The tree 
just rotted away” 

They climbed the bank by the strangling fig and headed 
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“It had better better work when the time comes,’ Jacob Fox warned his companion. 


into the gloomy dusk of the thick woods. 

“The cypress isn’t far if we could go 
in a straight line; Ann announced, 
skirting a low swampy spot directly in 
front of them. “But with all these 
stumps and logs and palmetto clumps, 
we have to wind around a bit?” 

“Td better start marking our trail so 
we can follow it later) put in Jerry, 
unsheathing the hunting knife at his 
belt and nicking the bark of a tree here 
and there along their way. 

Ann held out her arm, motioning 
Jerry to stop. “There it is)’ she said 
softly, “right through there” 

Jerry followed her gesture and saw 
the base of what seemed to be the 
grandfather of all trees—a super giant 
of the swamps of long ago. “Wow!” he 
gasped in wonder. “It'll be worth any- 
body’s time to see that?” 

“Father says it must be three thou- 
sand years old?’ Ann said. 

The two remained silent for a long 
moment, trying to take in the signifi- 
cance of this great tree that was already 
old when Christ was born. 

“What's that?” Jerry asked sharply. 

A low sound came to them from the 
direction of the tree. 

“Shhh; warned Ann. “Somebody’s 
‘talking. We'd better find out who it is 
before we go any farther” 

Jerry and Ann crawled forward on 
hands and knees, straining to hear. 

“There they are;’ Jerry breathed. 
“Hey! That’s Fox...but who’s the 
other one?” 

‘Two men were seated on a fallen log 
beyond the big cypress. Ann peered 
over the top of the palmetto clump 
behind which she and Jerry were con- 
cealed. “The other one’s Hank Melton?” 
she told Jerry. “He went to work for 
Fox when Father left?” 

The two men’s voices now sounded 
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quite clear in the still jungle. 

“You checked up and down the 
bank?” Fox asked his companion. 

“Every inch?’ Melton replied. “This 
here’s the spot we want... right by that 
old leanin’ palm” 

“Well, I’ll take your word for it;’ Fox 
said grudgingly. “But it had better 
work when the time comes.” 

“Ttll work all right;’ said Melton, 
with a sinister chuckle. 

Fox and his henchman got up. “Keep 
an eye on things around here,’ the 
owner of Palmetto Springs said. “I'll 
be over at the coast for a couple of days 
—on business” It was Fox’s turn to 
chuckle. 

The men walked away, in the direc- 
tion of Palmetto Creek. 

“Whew!” Jerry said softly. “As your 
dad would say, Fox is up to something” 
xe ® 

In the weeks that followed, the clean- 
up of San Rio Springs went on at a 
great rate. Ann and Jerry helped Chris 
Patterson and Jim Falconer hack away 
at the jungle around the mission, the 
spring and the lake shore. The portable 
sawmill arrived, and a carpenter was 
employed to make sure buildings, 
docks and picnic tables were properly 
constructed. By the beginning of sum- 
mer, the necessary buildings were up 
and the whole area looked like a park. 

One day Jerry pointed to several 
great blocks of coquina, half buried in 
the sand near the mission wall. They 
had long ago fallen from their original 
places. 

“Couldn’t we fit those blocks back on 
top of the wall?” Jerry asked his father. 

Mr. Patterson examined them 
thoughtfully. “I think so? he said. 
“This big block here would fit right 
next to the door post’ 

“It would be great if all the loose 


blocks were put back so the walls 
looked just the way they used to}’ said 
Jerry. His enthusiasm was contagious. 

“They did that at Fort Marion, over 
at St. Augustine)’ Falconer added. 
“They even put in brand new blocks 
where the old ones were missing. They 
don’t try to fool you about it. They 
show you where the new pieces were 
placed” 

“Could we do it ourselves?” Patter- 
son asked. 

“T think so;’ Falconer stated confi- 
dently. “It wouldn’t be too hard to rig 
a block and tackle to hoist the stone”’ 

Jerry had another idea. “After we 
get the loose pieces onto the wall, 
maybe we could see what was still 
missing and get some blocks cut for us”” 

“Does anybody make coquina any 
more?” Patterson asked. 

Falconer reassured him, “They make 
it over on Anastasia Island near St. 
Augustine. You can buy all you want.” 

“That settles it;’ announced Mr. Pat- 
terson. “We'll restore the mission walls 
just as fast as we can. While I’m up in 
St. Augustine I can order a couple of 
glass-bottomed boats, too?” 

The next day a stonemason came 
from Orangewood. The broken pieces 
of coquina were hauled into place and 
cemented solidly. The mason then 
measured the remaining gaps carefully 
and wrote out the sizes of the new 
coquina pieces they would have to buy. 

‘The stonemason was still busy when 
a car pulled into the driveway. It was 
Mr. Patterson’s old friend, Professor 
Richard Parks. 

Parks jumped out and waved. “Hi, 
Chris. Hi, Jerry,’ he called. Mr. Patter- 
son introduced Jim Falconer, and in no 
time they briefed Dr. Parks on finding 
the mission wall, the sunken boat, and 
on their plans for a resort. For more 
than an hour Parks examined the mis- 
sion ruins and stared through the glass- 
bottomed boat at the moss-covered 
wreck and the ancient Spaniard. 

When they returned to the Patter- 
son home, Dr. Parks pulled a musty 
book from his suitcase and handed it 
to Jerry. “Read that;’ he instructed. 

Jerry read: 

SpanisH OccUPATION OF 
Mippte Fioripa 

Old documents found among the 
papers of the Bishop of Cuba tell about 
an ill-fated Franciscan mission estab- 
lished in the 1530's somewhere near the 
source of the San Rio, one of the tribu- 
taries of the St. Johns River. Trouble 
developed with the Seminoles and the 
native chieftain, Okee-palin, clashed 
with Fray Alcado, the superior of the 


mission, and killed not only the friars 
but the military garrison sent to pro- 
tect them. 

An expedition, planned to locate the 
old mission, was never sent due to the 
press of other affairs in Cuba, and 
eventually the idea was given up 
entirely. 

Jerry let out a whoop. “That’s OUR 
mission!” 

“You're right’ said Dr. Parks, “and 
I'd give anything to know the secret of 
what actually happened here’” 

While they were discussing the mis- 
sion, Ann Falconer walked up the path. 
She had paddled over in her dugout 
with some news. 

“T was just talking to Ellie Marble, 
a friend of mine at school,’ she reported. 
“She said she took a boat ride over at 
Palmetto last week and that down the 
river past Hyacinth Run there was a 
high board fence set up back in the 
trees. When Ellie asked the guide what 
was behind the fence he told her she 
and everybody else would find out soon 
enough” 

“Do you think it has anything to do 
with us?” Jerry asked. 

Falconer looked worried. “I may be 
over-suspicious,’ he said slowly, “but I 
know Jacob Fox pretty well, and I’d 
sure like to find out what’s behind that 
fence. Jerry, what about a little trip 
over there tonight? Think you could 
make it?” 

“You couldn’t keep me away,’ Jerry 
answered quickly. 


That evening, Falconer pulled 
silently alongside the Patterson dock, 
where Jerry was waiting. 

Mr. Patterson and Parks pushed the 
canoe into the lake, and Falconer tied 
it to the stern of his boat. Jerry jumped 
aboard. Falconer spun the motor until 
it caught, then headed out across the 
inky water. 

The dark jungle slid by them as they 
entered the narrow San Rio. Falconer 
ran the boat into the mouth of Fox’s 
creek and moored it to a tree on the 


bank. Silently they transferred to the ~ 


canoe with Falconer in the stern, Jerry 
taking the bow paddle. 

“We can’t do any talking at all} 
Falconer warned. ‘Our voices would 
carry too well over the water. We'll just 
take a look at what's behind the fence 
and then slip away. Ready?” 

Jerry nodded. 

“Let’s go;’said Falconer as he shoved 
the canoe away from the shore, 

Their progress was silent. Jerry 
could hear only the faint slapping of 
the current and the drop of water from 
the paddles as they’ lifted for each suc- 
cessive stroke. After more than twenty 
minutes, Falconer steered them in close 
to the right bank. Back in the trees 
there was a glint of white. The fence! 

Falconer and Jerry climbed cauti- 
ously onto the bank, mooring the canoe 
to a palmetto, Silently, Falconer led 
the way, an unlit flashlight in his hand. 
He headed for the right corner of the 
fence. Jerry could see that around that 


corner the fence continued for about 
ten feet and ended in an open space. 

They reached the end of the fence 
and in a moment were peering into the 
blackness behind it. Falconer put his 
mouth close to Jerry’s ear. “I’m going 
to shine the light in there, he whis- 
pered. 

Jerry nodded and shifted his weight 
from his left to his right foot. As he did 
so, he snapped a twig. 

“‘Who’s there?’ a nasal voice 
twanged out. 

“It’s Melton?’ hissed Falconer. “Back 
to the canoe!” 

The two raced along the short stretch 
of fence and headed for the faint light- 
ness through the trees and scrub that 
marked the location of Palmetto Creek. 

“Git downstream, you boys;’ whined 
the voice behind the fence. “You kin 
block ’em from gettin’ away” 

Two flashlights appeared behind 
them, Jerry, taking a quick look, saw 
the glint of a gun barrel. The lights 
bobbed and weaved toward the river 
to their left. 

Jerry reached the canoe first, untied 
the rope and held it while Falconer 
jumped aboard. Then he scrambled 
into the bow. A wavering light was 
bearing down on them. 

Falconer shoved off, and he and 
Jerry began to paddle like otters. Jerry 
felt hopeless. The creek was blocked by 
the two guards downstream. One of 
them fired a gun, and the roar of it 
filled the night. 

To be continued. 


Jerry and Falconer raced frantically through the woods, trying to escape the guards Fox had posted at the fence. 
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The Arctic Owl is the deadly enemy of all small 
rodents, and its ability to change its plumage 


makes it able to strike almost without warning. 


NATURE’S 
CO 


Most of us are color-changers without ever thinking 
much about it. We wear a different tie, a different dress, 
a different shirt nearly every day of our lives. When we 
are children, we may make these changes only under 
parental supervision and to the accompaniment of 
strenuous protest, but by the time we’re grown up, we 





In winter, this small weasel is known as the ermine. 
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HANGERS 


by James Algar 


come to accept the changing of our clothes as a routine 
habit, the same as eating breakfast or lunch. 

In the realm of nature there are birds and animals 
that change their clothes too. These creatures modify 
their costume because the land in which they live 
changes its looks. And they find it wise to match their 


But it turns brown when the ground is bare of snow. 


This is the Arctic Fox in its in-between-season coat. 


surroundings as part of the technique of survival. This 
is their way of using camouflage; the less conspicuous 
they are, the more chance of living to an advanced age. 

Nature’s color-changers dwell in the far north, in a 
region roughly marked out by the Arctic Circle. Here 
in a country as desolate and bleak as the moon, the 
daily life-and-death struggle with bitter cold is burden 
enough, without giving any extra advantage to one’s 
natural enemies. And so, when the land is whitened with 
winter’s snows, it would not do to go around wearing a 
dark overcoat, nor when the land turns bleak and 
brown, would it help to wear white. The only one who 
can safely ignore the seasons is the gigantic polar bear, 
monarch of the Arctic. He is big enough and strong 
enough to take on all comers, and so does not have to 
bother with the small detail of blending into his sur- 
roundings. He stays white all year round. 

But there are many in this weird domain who do not. 
The snowshoe rabbit and the Arctic hare are two mem- 
bers of the rabbit family who are white in winter and 
brown in summer, And between seasons, they’re often 


A snowshoe rabbit wears half-and-half in summer. 





This is the same species dressed in white for winter. 


found wearing a mottled garb, half brown, half white. 

The Arctic fox also changes his suit periodically. 
Where the rabbits change for reasons of self-defense, the 
fox changes for the exact opposite reason. Since he must 
catch his prey by stealth, it helps him to be able to 
sneak up on his victim unnoticed and unseen. 

The tiny Arctic weasel uses this same mode of dis- 
guise, wearing a sporty brown suit when his tundra 
habitat has turned brown, and a coat of purest white 
in the season of snow. It’s then that we recognize him 
as the ermine. 

Several of the Arctic birds also are color-changers. 
The ptarmigan, cousin to the grouse and the partridge, 
regularly alternates his dress with the seasons. And the 
plumage of the Arctic Owl is snowy white in mid-winter 
and a dappled gray-brown in mid-summer. 

With the turning cycle of the seasons, Nature auto- 
matically re - dresses these Arctic inhabitants. Like 
mothers everywhere, she wants her children to look 
their best, and so, whether they like it or not, they 
always appear dressed in the latest Arctic style. 


By mid-winter, the rabbit's fur is purest white. 
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DONALD 
TAKES A TRIP 










“Uh-oh...” 

“Unca’ Donald’s...” 

“up to something,” 

said Huey, Dewey and Louie one 
morning when Donald Duck came in 
from the mailbox with a strange 
gleam in his eye, and a large, fat, 
brown paper envelope in his hand. 

“You bet I’m up to something, 
boys,” Donald said. “Just look at 
these!” Donald opened the big brown 
envelope and out poured a pile of 
roadmaps. 

“Oh boy...” 

“we're gonna...” 

“take a trip!” 

said Huey, Dewey and Louie. 

“And what a trip!” said Donald. 
“We're going to see the whole United 
States!” Donald spread out a big 
map. It had roads marked on it in 
red pencil. “Look here,” said Don. 
“We'll leave Hollywood and travel 
east on the southern route, then 
we'll drive up the eastern coast and 
come back home on the northern 
route. We’ll get to see more that way. 
But before we start, we have to make 
plans.” 

“What kind of...” 

“plans...” 

Unca’ Donald?” 

asked Huey, Dewey and Louie. 


“We have to plan what we’ll take with us, how we'll 
travel, how we'll pack our car — oh, lots of things. See, 
our route is already planned on these maps.” 

So Donald and Huey and Dewey and Louie planned 
carefully for their trip. First Donald made a list of the 
things they would need. His list looked like this: 





“There,” said Donald, when he had gathered up all 
the things on his list. “That should be all.” Then 
Donald took his car to the garage so that the mechanic 
could oil it and grease it, and check it all to make sure 
it was in good condition for the long trip. 

While he was doing this, Huey, Dewey and Louie 
packed their suitcases. They were careful to put in 
clothes that were made of corduroy and seersucker and 
nylon, so they could be taken care of easily. And each 
boy packed a nice warm sweater. Then they gathered 
up their drawing pads and pencils and crayons, several 
games, a few toys and a deck of cards. “That’s good,” 
said Donald, when he saw them. “You can keep your- 
selves busy on the days we drive for long distances.” 


Donald packed his own suitcase then, and put all 
the luggage in the back of the car and ‘stacked it so 
that it was even with the back seat. Then he covered it 
with a quilt. ““Now you can play back here, and you can 
take naps if you get tired,” he told Huey, Dewey and 
Louie. 

“Gee, that’s...” 

“swell...” 

“Unca’ Donald,” 

said Huey, Dewey and Louie, and they ran and got 
pillows and blankets to put into the back of the car. 
Donald pinned a shoe-bag to the back of the front seat 
and put all the toys and games neatly into this. The 
picnic basket and extra water and tools and flares he 
put into the trunk of the car. 

At last Donald and his nephews were almost ready 
to start. Donald called the newspaper man and the 
milkman and asked them to stop delivering papers and 
milk. Then he called the police department and told 
the police chief he would be away for a few weeks. The 
chief promised to keep an eye on Donald’s house. 
Donald emptied the refrigerator and turned the water 
heater off and made sure Huey and Dewey and Louie 
hadn’t left the faucet running in the bathroom. Then 
Donald turned off all the lights in the house and locked 
all the doors and windows carefully. 

So Donald and Huey and Dewey and Louie drove 
away. And because they had planned carefully for their 
trip, they had a wonderful time. Of course, boys will be 
boys — and Huey, Dewey and Louie did get a bit rest- 
less now and then in spite of their games and toys. But 
Donald knew how to take care of that. 

For a map of the Ducks’ vacation trip, turn this page. 


illustrated by ATENCIO / CHAPMAN 
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fter writing was invented about 6,000 years ago, men 

began to find a need for concealing the meanings of 
certain things they wrote. In time of war, for example, kings 
wanted to send messages to their generals but didn’t want 
the information to fall into enemy hands. Spies had to send 
messages, too, and they didn’t want anybody but the 
intended receivers to find out what the messages were 
about. Even pirates, after burying a chest of treasure on 
some lonely island, often wanted to send secret word of 
the hiding place to some accomplice or partner in crime. 
And in modern times, governments and armed forces have 
had the greatest need of all for ways to transmit secret 
messages back and forth. 

The way to do this was found in codes and ciphers — 
secret writing. Today countless systems are in use around 
the world. 

First, let’s see what the dictionary says about codes and 
ciphers. 

A code, we read, is a system in which words or phrases 
are represented by other words or symbols. 

A cipher is a method of secret writing in which the 
letters of the alphabet are represented by other letters, or 
by numbers or symbols. 

For the beginner, ciphers are easier than codes. So, for 
the purposes of this article, we will confine our attention to 
this phase of secret writing. 

The best ciphers are those whose “systems” can be car- 
ried in the head. For example, the Simple Number Cipher 
has as its basis this plan: the number 1 is A, 2 is B, 3 is C 
and so on through Z which is 26. Thus: 


13-5-5-20 13-5 1-20 20-8-5 13-112-20 19-8-15-16 
when decoded spells out: 
MEET ME AT THE MALT SHOP 


The Reverse Cipher is the same except that 1 is Z, 2 is X, 
and 3 is Y and so on until you reach A which is 26. In this 
cipher, MEET ME AT THE MALT SHOP is: 


14-22-22-7 14-22 26-7 7-19-22 14-26-15-7 8-19-12-11 


Another variation, the Front and Back Cipher, works 
this way: A is 1, Z is 2, B is 3, Y is 4 and so on. Both sender 
and receiver work from this plan in which each number 
represents the letter above it: 


ABcCégODEFGHtIJs K LM 
1 3 5 7 9 1 18 15 17 19 21 23 2 


NO PQ RES TUY WE Y Z 
26 24 22 20 18 16 14 12 10 8 6 4 2 


In this cipher our malt shop message reads : 
25-9-9-14 25-9 1-14 14-15-9 25-1-23-14 16-15-24-22 


Still another variation is the Stagger Cipher in which 
letters represent other letters. This is done by sliding the 
cipher alphabet forward one or more letters, thus: 


A represents B, B equals C, C is D and so on, as follows: 


A BCODEFGHtIs K LM 
BC D EF GH tI<ssK LM N 
NOP QRS TU VWX Y¥ Z 
oP QRS TUVWK ¥Y ZA 


Thus A is represented by the letter below it: B, and on 
through to the end where Z is represented by A. Now the 
malt shop message reads : 


N-F-F-U N-F B-U_ U-I-F N-B-M-U_ T-I-P-Q 









ar 

Julius Caesar, the famous Roman emperor, sent mes- 
sages to his generals in this cipher but he staggered it by 
four letters, using D to represent A, E to represent B, F to 
serve as C and so on. In this plan, if Caesar would have 9° 
wanted to be met at the malt shop he would have written: 


P-H-H-W P-H D-W W-K-H P-D-O-W V-K-R-S 


Pe 

a-% 16-42 9 
an’ - NE Qe 
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Now for something a little harder: the Sentence Cipher. 
In this one you make up a sentence or group of words using 
all 26 letters of the alphabet but not repeating any. This is 
the key which shall be known to both sender and receiver. 
Over this is written the alphabet. For example: 

ABCD E F GHIJK LMNO PQ 

JUDY Q@ W. ZILCH, BANK EX, 


RST UV WXYZ 
FOG MT, R.S. V.P. 


To compose a message with this cipher we look at the letter 
we want in the upper line and then use the letter below it. 
‘Thus, MEET ME AT THE MALT SHOP will look like this: 


AQQG AQ JG GIQ AJ-BG OIKE 


It is difficult to make a sentence or series of words using 
the 26 letters of the alphabet without repeating. But this 
cipher will also be harder for anyone else (except your 
receiver who is “in the know”) to discover your message. 

These are the simplest of the ciphers, known generally 
as Substitution Ciphers. See if after reading this article 
you can solve the secret messages in the drawings on these 
pages. Each one is made up using one of the ciphers 
explained above. And after you've checked the answers on 
page 42, try inventing a cipher of your own. 

If you find ciphers exciting, there are a number of fine 
books about them and about the more complicated systems 
of codes—position codes, code wheels, multiplication codes, 
secret writing and even invisible inks. 

And for some good reading in which codes and ciphers 
play important parts, try The Gold Bug by Edgar Allen 
Poe, and Adventure of the Dancing Men, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. In the first story a message in cipher, when 
decoded, reveals the hiding place of pirate treasure. In the 
other story Sherlock Holmes, the great detective, discovers 
that a set of mysterious symbols which look like dancing 
men are really letters in a series of secret messages. 

Secret writing takes a little work but it can be a lot of 
fun for you and your receivers. And it can also be very 
mystifying to those who do not share your secret. 


illustrated by BERNY WOLFF 





f the many Indian servants and shopkeepers I came 

to know in Bengal, I remember few so fondly as 

old Gowlee and Chota Dood, his little son. Twice each 

day the stately old man strode up my garden path 

carrying on his head a five-decked crown of sparkling 

brass lotas or pots. Ahead of him came a snorting slate- 

gray water buffalo driven by Chota. My breakfast 

awaited their arrival, for this curious combination was 
the village milkman. 

Their appearance was Oriental in its dignity. The 
buffalo represented absolute milk; and those lotas, from 
the six-quart vessel at the bottom of the stack to the 
half-pint measure on top, stood for various degrees of 
dilution with spring water. If you didn’t know what 
they contained, old Gowlee, his black eyes twinkling, 
would patiently explain that the largest contained “milk 
for make the butter.” The second, much smaller in size, 
held “milk good for drink.” The third was cheaper milk 
“good for make the puddin’,” and so on. But if you were 
particular about modern sanitation and you didn’t 
believe the bowls were clean enough, then Chota, tap- 
ping the buffalo’s stern with a bamboo switch, would 
drive the great docile monster up to the kitchen door 
and milk her in your presence. 

One day while Gowlee was smoking a hookah with 
Abdul the butler, I found the plump little figure of 
Chota Dood in the living room. He had his thumb in 
his mouth and he crooned to himself as he looked at 
the pictures on the walls. Of course he had no business 
being there, but he was so deeply fascinated by his dis- 
coveries that he failed to notice me standing in the door- 
way. When he finally did, he was frightened nearly out 
of his wits. To make matters worse, he stumbled back- 
wards across the glaring head of a tiger skin spread on 
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illustrated, by PAUL HARTLEY 


the floor. His solemn eyes opened wide, and his mouth 
next, followed by a piercing wail that carried to the 
kitchen faster than any command of mine had ever 
done. In seconds Abdul appeared, Gowlee close behind. 
Then came even louder wails as both men scolded the 
boy for his misbehavior. 

“This child is bad, Sahib,” said Gowlee in the Hindi 
language. “He will end his days in the jail-khana.” 
There were renewed howls, and profuse apologies from 
both the butler and the milkman. 

“Tell the child the Sahib isn’t angry,” I said, smil- 
ing. “Give him a cookie, Abdul, and send him away.” 

Abdul conveyed my message to the sobbing boy, 
and the three started back to the kitchen. 

“His name is Chota Dood,” said his father, as though 
such a name, meaning “Little Milk,” explained the 
whole affair. “And I’m afraid he is a budmash, a very 
bad child indeed.” 

Momentarily out of danger, the boy turned in his 
father’s arms, choked back his tears, and said ever so 
gravely, “It is true, Sahib, that my name is Chota Dood. 
But I am not a child; I am a man!” 

Never again did the boy enter my bungalow. Soon 
afterwards his sister, wearing heavy silver anklets on 
her legs, replaced him on the milk route. Old Gowlee, it 
seems, was a man of substance, owning a herd of twenty 
other great buffaloes, with huge, swept-back horns and 
savage eyes, as well as several big-humped Gujerat 
cattle. Chota’s new duties were to guard the buffaloes 
from early morning until sunset on the village grazing 
ground nearby. 

It is strange that buffaloes will readily trample and 
kill a tiger that molests them, or even a strange white 
man, but will also allow themselves to be beaten and 






and bullied and shouted at by chil- 
dren who come hardly up to their 
noses. And apparently they enjoy 
having children ride upon their 
craggy backs. 

And so each day at dawn, when 
there was still a tang of cold in the 
air and wisps of mist curled away like 
little ghosts afraid of being caught in 
the sun, Chota rode proudly down 
the village street on the back of 
Urnoo, the great black herd-bull. The 
buffalo - cows and their calves fol- 
lowed him. And to one and all it was 
clear that Chota was master of the 
situation—a man indeed! 

The village pasturage, like many 
in India, was all rocks and scrub, tus- 
socks and ravines, among which the 
herd scattered and disappeared. 
There Chota lay under a shady 
clump of bamboo while the buffaloes 
grazed about him. The big creatures 
moved and crunched, rested, then 
moved again. Occasionally they ex- 
pressed their satisfaction or dis- 


* CHOTA BECOMES A MAN 


by Colonel Robert Bruce White 





Chota urged the buffalo out 
of the muddy wallow. 
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pleasure by snorting or grunting, but 
they never lowed like cattle in the 
United States. As soon as possible 
after grazing they retreated into 
muddy pools where they rolled and 
wriggled until they were covered 
with a thick coat of mud so that 
mosquitos and gad - flies no longer 
could molest them. For hours they 
laid like logs, with only their eyes 
and nostrils twinkling above the sur- 
face, defying the sun. 

The roll of a horse in a meadow or 
the luxury of a tired man in a warm 
bath seem poor delights in compari- 
son. 

Herding was a lazy life, and Chota 
enjoyed it thoroughly. As the rocks 
danced in blistering heat he would 
sleep and waken, then sleep again. 
Or he would dreamily watch a snake 
stalking a frog near the wallows, or a 
kite circling far overhead, uttering its 
melancholy cry. At times he wove 
little baskets of dried grasses for the 
grasshoppers he caught; or in the 
company of other herd-boys he sang, 
in a plaintive minor key, long songs 
concerning warrior gods, just as his 
ancestors for countless centuries be- 
fore him had sung- them. Then, as 
the sun sank low in the fiery heavens 
and mists began gathering again in 
the nullahs or ravines, he called to 
his herd. With loud smacks they 
broke loose from the mud and came 
snorting disgustedly out on the dusty 
plain. And together they lumbered 
away across the fields toward the 
twinkling lights of the village. 

Many months later, I returned 
home after spending a few days in 
Calcutta to learn that the village was 
in trouble. Milk deliveries had ceased. 
Old Gowlee’s and Chota’s lives had 
been rudely disturbed. Two days be- 
fore, a wild water buffalo had sud- 
denly emerged from a nearby jungle. 
He was a tremendous creature by all 
accounts and even more savage than 
huge. After ruining several acres of 
paddy, devouring unbelievable quan- 
tities of rice and trampling all he 
didn’t eat under his big hoofs, the 
bull had charged two old cultivators 
who tried to drive him away. 

Next day the jungli-bhain, as the 
wild buffalo is known in Hindi, 
reappeared among the herd of tame 
buffalo being grazed by Chota. The 
stranger had no thought of grazing 


or wallowing; instead, he rounded up 
four buffalo cows and drove them 
back into the wooded ravine. This 
maneuver was executed so swiftly 
that it was over before Chota and 
the other herd - boys realized what 
was up. 

“Wasn’t anything done to recover 
the cows?” I asked Abdul, who re- 
lated the story with great relish. 

“To be sure, Sahib,” Abdul replied 
in the Hindi language. “(Chota Dood 
sent one of the boys back to the vil- 
lage for help while he hot-footed after 
the missing cows. About two miles up 
the nullah where it joins the 
Wahringa River he found all five 
enjoying a bath together in the 
stream. When Chota approached and 
called to them, the bull charged him. 
The charge was so vicious that only 
by the grace of Allah did Chota 
escape with his life.” 

“And old Gowlee and the vil- 
lagers? Have they done nothing?” 

“Yes indeed, Sahib. But they, too, 
were driven off. Tonight Gowlee and 
the elders are having a meeting under 
the old bo-tree. And they will no 
doubt call here to ask your aid. They 
want you to kill the jungli-bhain be- 
fore they suffer greater loss.” 

During the meeting under the bo- 
tree I agreed reluctantly to shoot the 
marauder. As the first gleam of light 
appeared in the eastern sky the next, 
morning, I found myself walking the 
dusty paths to the pasture, a .450/ 
400 high velocity rifle across my 
shoulder. Beside me, snorting dis- 
pleasure over a white man’s company, 
trudged Urnoo, the herd-bull, with 
Chota riding on his back. The boy 
was no longer the whimpering scamp 
of my living room, nor. yet the lazy 
herd-boy. This day, at least, he was a 
shikari, a guide — truly a man’s 
business. 

He jabbered excitedly about his 
adventures of the previous two days. 
Behind us strode glum old Gowlee, 
carrying an ancient flintlock, its long 
barrel wrapped with brass wires to 
keep it from blowing asunder. This 
was all our party. I wanted no hys- 
terical villagers to interfere with the 
tracking or with the kill itself. 

But I anticipated little trouble. 
My hunting experience included both 
tiger and leopard, and once I had 
enjoyed the thrill of shooting a dan- 


gerously wounded and charging gaur, 
the huge “Indian bison.” I knew, of 
course, that wild buffalo, even when 
unwounded, are dangerous game, 
and when followed up after being 
wounded, they are exceptionally 
vicious. They charge in the most peri- 
lous manner, and although easy to 
hit, they are very difficult to stop. 
They have been known to dispute the 
right of way with elephants and to 
charge them. Even rhinos are more 
discreet. And no tiger in its right 
mind will ever attack a herd of buf- 
falo, tame or wild. 

Perhaps, under these circum- 
stances, I was foolish to permit Chota 
and old Gowlee to guide me; it 
seemed even more foolish to include 
Urnoo in the party, but that was old 
Gowlee’s idea. Certainly any sports- 
man should have been able in that 
dank jungle to follow the recent trail 
of five buffaloes. In any event, my 
plan was to leave my party at yester- 
day’s wallow, then proceed along the 
trail by myself. 

Chota led the way through the for- 
est with unerring intuition, following 
an old deer path across rough terrain 
I hadn’t known before. Huge old 
trees covered with moss and ferns, 
tough gnarled leafless creepers, and 
wild swampland with strange forms 
of vegetation lay along our path. 
After two hours of tough going, we 
arrived at a meadow by the river 
where the bull had fought off his pur- 
suers in defense of his four stolen 
cows. Evidently the animals had 
spent the night there and pushed on. 
And there my party agreed to wait 
for me. 

I had no trouble picking up the 
buffalo trail, and had advanced no 
more than a hundred yards when, 
stooping over to study their tracks, 
I became aware of a faint cowbarn 
scent. Obviously I was close to one of 
the animals, and luckily down-wind. 
Cautiously I advanced again. Then, 
parting the branches of the under- 
growth and peering through, I could 
see a dark shape. I could not tell 
whether it was a cow or a bull. Flies 
were swarming over it, and it 
switched its tail to brush them away. 

Suddenly I heard it cough. There 
was a crash in the undergrowth to my 
right. Now I could see another dark 
form there, beside the buttressed 





There was a loud explosion, and Chota fell backward in the dust. 


roots of a tall silk-cotton tree. The 
animal was rising to its feet, snorting 
loudly. There was my bull! 

Without a second’s hesitation he 
charged my hiding place, moving his 
great horns from side to side with 
every indication of rage and hatred. 
Fully prepared for attack, I let him 
approach to within 25 yards, My only 
target was his massive forehead, and 
Tlet him have it with the right barrel. 
On firing I distinctly heard the smack 
of the bullet. It sounded as if it had 
hit a brick wall, and it brought him 
to his knees. 

Recovering immediately, he camé 
on another ten yards. I caught him 
behind the shoulder with the left bar- 
rel. Again he shuddered, stumbled 
and recovered. Then, to my amaze- 
ment, he swerved away from me and 
raced toward the meadow where 
Chota Dood awaited my return. I 
followed close behind, reloading as I 
went. 

Emerging from the jungle, I saw 
Urnoo valiantly charging and horn- 
ing the wounded bull. The marauder, 
apparently dazed, stood its ground 
and fought back. Almost under the 
churning hoofs of the desperate ani- 
mals was old Gowlee. Chota Dood 
stood bravely over his father, holding 


in his wavering arms the ancient 
flintlock. 

“Don’t shoot!” I yelled, remem- 
bering the brass-bound barrel. But 
before I could bring my rifle to my 
shoulder and take aim at the bull, 
there was a loud explosion. Chota fell 
backward in the dust. 

Immediately I fired both barrels, 
but the great bull was already dead. 
Chota’s shot had penetrated the 
heart, killing instantly. The bull died 
with dignity, silently, its head droop- 
ing slowly forward until it rested on 
the earth, while the body remained 
upright. I have never seen a nobler 
specimen. 

Old Gowlee was not seriously 
injured. He had been kicked when 
Urnoo made his first wild charge at 
the wounded bull. And, luckily, Chota 
suffered nothing more painful from 
the recoiling flintlock than a bruised 
shoulder. He was laughing hysteri- 
cally when I picked him up to exam- 
ine his bruises. 

“You killed the jungli-bhain, Chota 
Shikari,” I said rather shamefacedly. 
“A perfect shot.” 

He rubbed his shoulder and replied 
quite gravely, “Did I not tell you, 
Sahib, that I am no budmash. Now 
you know I am a man.” 
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Spin and Marty and 


THE CURSE OF 
DARK MOUNTAIN 


by John Hughes 


Based on the characters in the television series “Spin and Marty? 
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If Mrs. Markham hadn’t decided to 
go to Europe, Spin and Marty might 
never have thought about Dark Moun- 
tain at all. But she did decide to go, 
and, with Mrs. Markham, direct action 
quickly followed all decisions. School 
closed early in June. Marty, with Spin 
to keep him company and Perkins to 
“do” for him, was bundled off to the 
Triple-R nearly two full weeks before 
the ranch officially opened for the sum- 
mer. And Mrs. Markham went to 
Europe. 

So, for a while, the boys had the 
Triple-R practically to themselves. 
They helped Hank paint the corral 
fences. They helped Bill Burnett check 
supplies and linens for the bunkhouse. 
They tinkered with the ranch station 
wagon — to Mr, Logan’s horror. They 
rode Dynamite and Skyrocket. They 
swam and loafed and slept and read. 
They waited, not too patiently, for the 
Sunday the ranch would “open” and 
the other boys would arrive. And they 
discovered Dark Mountain. 

“What do you call that hill over 
there?” Marty asked Hank one after- 
noon, pointing at a sinister - looking 
peak that thrust itself skyward far to 
the north of the ranch, 

Hank looked up, then quickly looked 
away again. “That’s Dark Mountain; 
he said. 

“Dark Mountain? Spin put in. 
“Good name for it. It is darker than the 
other hills?” 

“Yeah, it’s dark all right;’ Hank com- 
mented. “But it ain’t just the color that 
gives it the name. It’s a bad place—got 
a curse on it?” 

“A curse?” Both boys snapped to 
attention. “What kind of a curse is it, 
Hank?” Spin asked. 

“It’s an Indian curse; Hank said. 
“More than a hundred years ago when 
the white men started comin’ to this 
part of the country, there was a lot of 
trouble with the Indians. There was one 
chief, lived right here in this valley, 
wouldn’t give way to the settlers. 
Figured the land was his people’s and 
they shouldn’t give it up. Guess he was 
right, too, but the white men didn’t feel 
that way about it. They pushed his 
people back and back, till the only land 
they had left was off in those hills. The 
chief gathered up all his braves into a 
war party. He figured he’d make one 
last stand to keep from bein’ pushed 
back any further?’ 

Hank stopped and stared away across 
the range. 

“What happened then, Hank?” 
Marty prompted him. 

“He was slaughtered; Hank said, 
“and all his braves with him. But before 
he died he swore the white man would 
never live on Dark Mountain. He 
cursed the place so good, no white man 
ever has lived there” 

“Has anyone ever tried?” Spin 
asked a trifle skeptically. 


“Oh, sure;’ Hank went on. “There 
was an old man went up there once and 
built himself a shack. Said he liked 
bein’ off by himself. He claimed the 
curse was a lot of nonsense. Then, one 
week, he didn’t come into town for his 
supplies, The sheriff got to thinkin’ he 
might be sick, up there on the mountain 
all alone, and he rode out to see. He 
found the old man in front of his shack, 
stone dead. He had an arrow through 
his back” 

“Holy smoke!” Spin breathed. 

“Oh, that wasn’t the only thing that 
happened” Hank was warming to his 
subject now. “There’ve been lots of 
hunters go in there. Sometimes they 
get out, sometimes they don’t. Those 
that get out have some stories, I’ll tell 
you. Once you get into Dark Mountain, 
you get lost and mixed up. It’s really 
more than one mountain, you see—it’s a 
whole bunch of mountains all together, 
with hundreds of crazy little ravines 
and gullies and peaks. One feller was 
lost in there for three whole days. He 
claimed that when night came he could 
hear the old chief and his btaves ridin’ 
over the hills, whoopin’ and yellin’ and 
carryin’ on. He found his way out, 
finally, but he fell and broke his arm 
doin’ it. Arm never healed right, either. 
He carried it crooked for the rest of his 
life?” 

“How...How about the ones that 
don’t get out?” Marty asked. 

“Well, it’s hard to say about them,’ 
Hank replied. “Sometimes they find 
them with broken legs, sometimes they 
find them dead—for no reason, just 
died. Sometimes they don’t find them 
at all, They just disappear. Why only 
last summer there was a man from 
Spring Run who disappeared on Dark 
Mountain” 

“Didn’t anyone go looking for him?” 
said ‘Spin. 

“Sure did. There were searching 
parties out there for nearly a week. 
Never found no trace of the man”’ 

Obviously pleased at the sensation he 
had created, Hank stalked off toward the 
barn, leaving Spin and Marty to ponder 
the story of the cursed mountain. 

That night after supper, the boys 
asked Mr. Logan about Dark Moun- 
tain. The ranch owner threw back his 
head and roared with laughter. 

“You've been listening to Hank’s 
fairy tales,’ he said. 

“Well, Hank did say..?” Marty began. 

“I know. I didn’t mean to laugh at 
you, Marty;’ Mr. Logan apologized. 
“But I can tell you what Hank said. He 
said there was an Indian curse on the 
mountains and that any white man who 
went in there would meet disaster. He 
told about Indian ghosts seen riding 
over the hills, and white men who’ve 
disappeared there” 

“Right? Marty agreed reluctantly. 

“Bosh!” Mr. Logan laughed again. 
“Hank believes any old wive’s tales he 


hears. There’s nothing about Dark 
Mountain that’s any different from the 
other hills around here?’ 

“But Hank said there was an old her- 
mit who was killed with an arrow,’ Spin 
protested. 

“Oh, I know. I know all those old 
stories. What Hank didn’t tell you was 
that that happened a long, long time 
ago. He probably was killed by an 
Indian—a real flesh-and-blood Indian, 
not a ghost. I’ll bet Hank told you 
about the man from Spring Run who 
disappeared in there last year, too?” 

“Yes, he did” 

“Well, I'll bet he disappeared because 
he wanted to disappear. He was a teller 
in the Spring Run bank, and he’d been 
taking money from the bank. The audi- 
tors were about to catch him at it, so he 
just told everyone he was going hunting 
on Dark Mountain and he disappeared. 
Everyone figured the ghost of Dark 
Mountain had gotten him. And that’s 
just what he wanted them to figure” 

The boys were silent for a moment, 
a little discouraged that the romantic 
story of the Indian curse could be 
explained away so easily. Then Spin 
spoke up. 

“Mr. Logan, if there’s really nothing 
to this curse story, you wouldn’t mind 
if Marty and I went exploring in the 
mountains, would you?” Spin spoke 
seriously, but there was a twinkle in his 


eye that didn’t escape Mr. Logan. He 
was being challenged and he knew it. 

“No, Spiny’ he said. “I wouldn’t mind 
at all. But you can’t go alone. Hank 
was right when he said it was easy to 
get lost in there. If Bill will go with you, 
you can explore to your heart’s 
content?” 

Mr. Logan turned to the counselor. 

“How about it, Bill?” he said. “Do 
you want to face the ghost of Dark 
Mountain with the boys?” 

Bill laughed “I’m game for an explor- 
ing party anytime. In fact, I’d even be 
willing to stay in there overnight. That 
should be an acid test for any ghost?’ 

“Fine. Then it’s settled. When do 
you want to go?” 

Now it was Spin’s turn to meet a 
challenge. “Would tomorrow be too 
soon?” he asked calmly. 

“Tomorrow's fine)’ said Bill. “I have 
some things to do in the morning, but 
we can leave here after lunch, take our 
bed rolls with us, and have plenty of 
time to explore the haunted mountain 
before sundown. Then we can camp out, 
and come back the next day” 

“You can’t take the horses in there;’ 
Mr. Logan warned. “That country’s too 
rough. Ill drive you as far as I can in 
the station wagon, then you'll have to 
go on foot?’ 

So it was arranged. Hank was hor- 
rified when he heard of the proposed 


Spin and Marty came to the Triple-R early—almost two weeks ahead of the other 
boys. They loafed and rode and read—and learned of Dark Mountain. 
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trip, but no one would listen to his dire 
warnings. Immediately after lunch the 
next day, the boys and Bill piled their 
gear into the station wagon. Mr. Logan 
drove, rapidly at first, then more slowly 
as the dirt road became more deeply 
rutted. When they were within a mile 
of the first slope, Mr. Logan stopped 
the car. 

“End of the line? he said. “I’ll break 
a spring if I try to get closer than this” 

“The road ends right up ahead, any- 
way,’ Bill agreed, and he began to 
unload the car. In a few moments the 
boys and Bill had shouldered their 
packs and were ready to start. 

“Tl meet you right here tomorrow,’ 
Mr. Logan told them. “Try to make it 
as close to noon as you can” 

In fifteen minutes the boys and Bill 
were climbing the first slope, looking 
back from time to time at the valley 
spread out beneath them. Then they 
entered a deep, narrow canyon which 
ran into the mountainside. The walls 
seemed to close in on them, abruptly 
shutting out sight of the valley. 

Spin stopped walking and looked up. 
“Quiet in here;’ he remarked. 

Marty and Bill stopped, too, and lis- 
tened. It was quiet—almost completely 
quiet. Marty could hear the blood surge 
and pump in his ears and somewhere, 
far above them, a very faint rushing 
noise—a wind that pulled at the high 
places without touching the sheltered 
canyon floor. 

Suddenly a rock fell from somewhere 
high up on the sloping wall of the can- 
yon. It bounced as it came hurtling 
down, clattering loudly in the still, 
bright air. 

Marty jumped at the noise, and Spin 
let out a short, quick exclamation. 


“Come on, come on!” Bill kidded 
them. “You start jumping at every little 
sound and you'll panic’’ 

Spin grinned sheepishly. ‘Yeah? he 
said. “Let’s go before we start seeing 
spooks.” 

They trudged on, following the can- 
yon floor, then climbed again into the 
open. Now the wind was more than a 
sound —it was a force striking at them, 
pushing them from behind. 

“We'd better get up over that ridge?’ 
Bill said, pointing toward the top of 
the slope on which they were standing. 
“It’s probably more sheltered on the 
other side” 

Obediently the boys began the climb. 
It was rough going, for the grade was 
very steep. At times they had to bend 
almost double to keep their balance. 
The sun was almost on the horizon 
when they crossed the top of the ridge 
and clambered down, out of reach of 
the buffeting wind. 

“Hey, look at that!” 
exclaimed. 

In front of them, but far below, was a 
flat green valley, completely encircled 
by rugged hills. 

Bill whistled softly. “I never knew 
that was there?’ he said. 

“Hank said this was more than one 
mountain?’ Spin said. “It sure is. It’s a 
whole ring of mountains. with that val- 
ley in the center?’ 

“What a game preserve that must be;’ 
was Marty’s comment. “No wonder 
hunters come in here in spite of all the 
ghost stories’’ 

“Yes, it would be a pretty fine place 
for small game’’ Bill agreed. “But we’re 
not hunting today. We’d better make 
camp before it gets dark?’ 

Ina short time the boys found a shel- 


Marty 


“Perhaps the hermit was killed by an Indian? Mr. Logan told the boys, “but it 
happened so long ago that it could have been a real Indian, not a ghost” 
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tered spot in the lee of a small cliff. 
While Bill unrolled their packs, Spin 
and Marty gathered enough dead 
branches and small brush for a fire. Bill 
was official cook for the trio, and before 
long he was spooning piping hot beans 
into the tin plates the boys had taken 
from their mess kits. 

“I think you should agree?’ he said, 
spearing a hot dog from the frying pan 
and putting it on Marty’s plate, “there 
aren’t any haunts here. We've been in 
the dreaded wildernesses of Dark 
Mountain for more than seven hours, 
and absolutely no form of doom has 
descended on us?’ 

“No? Marty agreed, laughing. “But 
it isn’t dark yet?’ 

After supper, the boys and Bill sat 
for a while around the dying fire and 
listened to the wind that rushed con- 
stantly across the top of the ridge. But 
the sound was soothing, almost hyp- 
notic, and before the last piece of fire- 
wood had fallen to embers, all three 
were stretched out in their bed rolls, 
sound asleep. 

It was Spin who awoke first, roused 
from a strange dream in which he was 
pursued down endless canyons by a 
faceless, huge, horrible something he 
could not see. He started up, restrain- 
ing a shout, and looked around the little 
camp. The fire had long ago burned 
itself out. In the flat gray light of the 
pre-dawn, it showed as a blackened 
circle. It was cold, very cold, and Spin 
shuddered and pulled the edge of the 
sleeping bag up again around his chin. 
Then he heard it—the weird, terrible 
ery that must have roused him in the 
first place. 

Bill and Marty stirred, woke, and 
looked up to the place where Spin’s 
eyes were riveted. 

On top of the ridge a black shape 
showed dimly against the sky. To the 
astonished boys, it looked like an 
Indian crouching there, watching them. 
Spin even thought he could see two 
feathers jutting up above a dark head. 
As they watched, the shape seemed to 
change and for the third time they 
heard a keening, haunted cry that 
pulsed like some live thing, before it 
faded away into the dark hills. Then 
the shape moved again, turned and, 
incredibly, vanished from sight. 

“Holy Hannah!” Spin rubbed his 
eyes and stared. 

“What was THAT?” was Marty’s 
puzzled query. 

“Why it’s... It’s only...’ Bill stopped. 
“T don’t know what it was?’ he said, 
sitting up. He reached for his boots, put 
them on, then stood up and began 
climbing toward the ridge where the 
dark form had been. 

“No, wait..? Marty pleaded. “It'll 
be light soon and we can look then” 

“Why Marty, don’t tell me you're 
scared?” 

“No, Bill. Of course not}? Marty 


replied, a little shamefaced. “But you 
can’t get anywhere poking around in 
the dark. Wait till it gets light” 

Bill allowed himself to be persuaded. 
Together with the boys, he helped build 
up the fire once again. In less than an 
hour day broke, thinning the red glow 
from the blaze. Then the three climbed 
quickly to the top of the ridge, to the 
place where they had seen the weird 
figure. There was no sign that anyone 
had ever been there—not a broken twig, 
not a footprint in the dust, nothing. 

“Very interesting?” was Bill’s com- 
ment. “Must have been the ghost of 
Dark Mountain!” He looked at the 
two boys. In the bright, early-morning 
light, it seemed easier to joke about the 
strange experience of the night. “What 
do you think?” 

Neither Spin nor Marty answered 
him, but Marty lifted his arm and 
pointed to a ledge halfway down the 
inner slope of the mountains. “Look? 
he said simply, “there’s a fire there”” 

Bill chuckled. ‘So that’s it)’ he said. 
“A party of hunters, probably, playing 
tricks on us. Come on, let’s be good 
sports and go down—show them we can 
take it!” 

“We might even throw a scare into 
them?’ was Spin’s relieved suggestion. 

It took less than fifteen minutes for 
the boys and Bill to make their way to 
the ledge they had seen from the sum- 
mit of the hill. They practically fell 
into the strange camp, slipping down 
the steep mountain slope. 

“Hey, what did you guys.:.?” Spin 
started ina bantering tone, then stopped 
dead at the sight of the campers. He 
stared for a second or two, too surprised 
to realize that his mouth was open. 

‘They were the strangest campers he 
had ever seen! 

Seated on a large rock near the fire 
was a big man, neatly dressed in a dark 
blue, pin-stripe suit. He was wearing an 
immaculate white shirt, a neat dark 
blue silk tie with a conservative red 
stripe. His hair was brushed sleekly 
back into a shining cap that broke into 
a wave over the forehead. His appear- 
ance was startling, incongruous in that 
wild mountain setting, yet he looked 
calm, at ease, perfectly at home. 

A smaller man crouched next to the 
fire, frying pan in hand. He was not 
as much at ease on Dark Mountain as 
his companion seemed to be. His hair 
—what there was of it, for he was almost 
bald—stood up stiffly around his head. 
He was unshaven and dirty. But, like 
the big man, he wore a beautifully tai- 
lored suit, a fine, though soiled, white 
shirt. 

“What the . .”” he exclaimed, startled 
by the sudden appearance of Spin, 
Marty and Bill. 

The big man stirred, smiled in a 
patronizing manner, and said, “Good 
morning, gentlemen. How nice of you 
to drop in for breakfast?) He waved 











Hank was horrified when he heard that Spin, Marty and Bill Burnett were going 
to explore Dark Mountain. But no one would listen to his dire warnings. 


toward the fire and a diamond sparkled 
on his fleshy hand. 

“Good morning;’ Bill murmured, a 
little lamely. There seemed nothing else 
to say. 

“You will join us for breakfast, won’t 
you?” the big man went on. “Joe here 
will be delighted to set another three 
places, won’t you, Joe?” 

Joe muttered something unpleasant 
which the boys couldn’t catch. 

“Oh, we wouldn’t want to put you to 
any trouble;’ Marty spoke up. “We just 
saw your fire and thought we'd. .”” 

“But I insist. Don’t I, Rags?” 

Rags? 

The boys turned. 

Standing behind them was a third 
man. He was even more unattractive 
than the soiled gentleman with the fry- 
ing pan, although he evidently patron- 
ized the same tailor. His hair was not 
sparse. Indeed, it was too plentiful, 
crawling down around his ears and over 
his forehead until it almost met his eye- 
brows. His brows were thick and dark 
and, in their turn, seemed determined 
to creep down into his dark, close-set 
eyes. His wide, plentifully -whiskered 
jaw was set, and in a huge hairy paw 
was a gun—a large and efficient looking 
gun. 
“Duh boss says you stay for break- 
fast’ he said simply. 

There was a moment's startled 
silence, then Bill crossed to the fire and 
seated himself on the ground opposite 
“the boss?’ Spin and Marty followed 
suit. 

“Nice of you to ask us,’ Bill ventured, 
staring from Rags, with his gun, to the 
big man. 

“Not at all} the boss said genially. 


“Joe loves these little potluck break- 
fasts?” 

Joe, at that point, overturned the fry- 
ing pan into the fire and cursed long 
and expertly. 

“Now, Joe)’, the boss cautioned. 
“Watch your language. We wouldn’t 
want to make a bad impression on our 
young guests, would we?” 

Joe fished the frying pan out of the 
fire and set to work to clean it with 
water from a canteen. Promptly he 
burned his hand, spilled the canteen, 
splashed hot grease on his trousers and 
dropped two eggs. 

Bill interrupted the resulting string 
of oaths. “Why not let me do it?” he 
said. 

Gratefully Joe relinquished the fry- 
ing pan and sat back while Bill pre- 
pared breakfast. Silently the men 
watched Bill fry eggs and bacon. 
Silently they let him serve the food. 
Silently they consumed it. 

“That was fine said the boss, fin- 
ishing the last scraps of his meal. “As 
you may guess, we are not experienced 
campers, Mr.—Mr.—er?” He looked at 
Bill expectantly. 

“Burnett? Bill supplied. “Bill 
Burnett. Obviously you don’t know a 
thing about camping. What are you 
doing here, anyway?” 

“Why, Mr. Burnett; the big man 
chuckled. “How rude of you! Don’t you 
know you're not supposed to question 
your host?” 

The big man got up and stretched. 
“After all)’ he said, “we need to get 
back to the simple pleasures of nature 
from time to time, don’t we?” 

Suddenly Marty stiffened, grabbed 
Spin’s arm. “Hey, that’s. .?” He caught 
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“We've been on this mountain seven hours?’ Bill said jokingly, 


himself before he finished the sentence, 
but too late. The boss had heard him. 

“That’s who?” he said, advancing on 
the boys. “You know me, do you?” 

“Yes, we know you,’ Marty said 
bravely, although he couldn’t keep his 
voice quite steady. “You’re Lou Gerstat. 
I’ve seen your pictures in the paper’’ 

Gerstat laughed again. “Smart kid)’ 
he sneered. “If there’s anything I hate, 
it’s a smart kid” 

“Lou Gerstat!” Bill was shocked. He, 
too, had seen Gerstat’s picture in the 
paper, and now he recognized the man. 
Gerstat had been very much in the news 
during the past weeks. He was a big- 
time mobster with his hand in every 
sort of crime and racket in the area. 
His corruption was public knowledge, 
but only within the past two months 
had the grand jury obtained sufficient 
evidence to indict him. Released on 
bail pending trial, Gerstat had simply 
disappeared. 

“Well this is the last place on earth 
I'd expect to see you,’ Bill said. 

“Sure. Sure it is; Gerstat smiled. 
“T’ma city boy. No one would ever look 
for me up here, now would they? Too 
bad for you that you found me” 

“What are you going to do?” Spin 
spoke up. 

“Nothing much;’ Gerstat replied. 
“We'll be long gone from here by tomor- 
row. A plane will land in that valley 
down there tonight and pick us up. In 
just a few hours we'll be far away, where 
no grand jury can touch us?’ 

The big man chuckled, and Marty 
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could feel chills run up his spine. “And 
you'll be right here, where you can’t tell 
anyone about it” 

Rags spoke up then, for the first time 
in nearly an hour. 

“We put a slug in ’em, huh boss?” he 
said hopefully. 

“Rags! Rags! Shame on you”’ Gerstat 
shook his head. “You never learn to do 
things gracefully. No, we don’t put a 
slug in them. We just leave them tied 
up here” 

“Oh; Rags subsided. 

“You can’t do that)’ Bill protested to 
Gerstat. “We're miles from the nearest 
ranch. It might be days before anyone 
found us.” 

“My dear Mr. Burnett; the gangster 
smirked. “Don’t tell me your troubles. 
If your friends aren’t interested enough 
in your welfare to come looking for you, 
well. .:’ He shrugged and turned away. 
The conversation was finished. 

All during the day the boys and Bill 
watched the mobsters closely, waiting 
for any chance to break away. But Rags 
was very alert. 

Lou Gerstat sat calmly—his attitude 
that of a man waiting in a comfortable 
airport for a flight that is not due to 
leave for several hours. 

But Joe, the third gangster, was any- 
thing but calm. He rambled about the 
makeshift camp, complaining loudly 
about the dust and the useless rigors of 
outdoor life. He hated the mountains 
and he hated camping. 

“Don’t the chiggers bother you?” he 
asked Rags once, slapping at his arms 
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“and absolutely no form of doom has descended on us” 


where the tiny insects had bitten him. 

“No, the chiggers don’t bother Rags,’ 
Gerstat told the squirming Joe. 

“Duh chiggers don’t bother me;’ said 
Rags obediently. 

Bill chuckled. “That Rags is a real 
intellectual type;’ he said in an under- 
tone to Spin and Marty. 

“Joe’s a quiz kid, too)’ Marty mur- 
mured. “Did you notice the rabbit's 
foot?” 

“Yeah. He’s got one of those four 
leaf clovers pressed in plastic, too. I 
saw it when he dropped his keys;’ Spin 
put in. “And did you notice the salt bit 
at lunch? He spilled some salt, so he 
threw a pinch over his shoulder?’ 

“For a superstitious guy, he’s brave, 
camping out on the most haunted 
mountain in California,’ was Bill's 
amused comment. 

“Maybe he doesn’t know it’s 
haunted;’ Marty surmised. Then, ‘‘Hey, 
that’s it. Listen. .”” 

Speaking rapidly, and in an under- 
tone so that his words wouldn’t carry 
across the camp to the mobsters, Marty 
outlined a plan. 

“It might work;’ Bill conceded, when 
he had heard Marty out. “But it might 
be pretty dangerous, too”’ 

“It's our only chance,’ Spin argued. 
“Rags doesn’t have enough imagination 
to be scared of anything, and nothing 
bothers Gerstat, either. But we can get 
to Joe’’ 

“All right Bill said. “But let's be 
careful” 

For the rest of the day the boys and 


Bill waited, talking quietly among 
themselves and watching Joe. At sun- 
set Gerstat looked at his watch. He said, 
“Pretty soon it'll be time to light the 
fires down below.’ He pointed to the 
vast, green expanse of valley below 
them. 

“Fires?” Bill questioned. 

“Certainly, Mr. Burnett; Gerstat 
replied. “The plane will land in that 
valley. And of course we can’t expect it 
to land without guidance, can we? 
We've piled brush down there, all ready 
to be lighted, to mark the runway we 
picked out. Very convenient, that val- 
ley. No one even knows it’s there, while 
a regular airport might be extremely 
awkward.” 

Spin and Marty watched the blue 
shadows creep down the sides of the 
mountains, filling the gulleys and 
ravines with dusk. The valley below 
became a black pool, and outside the 
camp darkness began to close in. 

“Getting dark;’ Spin remarked in a 
conversational tone, but loudly enough 
so that the mobsters could hear. Then 
he turned to Joe. “I’ve got to hand it to 
you guys,’ he said. “You've really got 
nerve’ 

“What do you mean?” Joe was 
puzzled, 

“Spending all this time on Dark 
Mountain)’ Spin rejoined. “There’s a 
curse on it, you know?’ 

“A curse?” Joe straightened up. 

“Sure?’ said Marty. “An Indian curse. 
No white man can live here, didn’t you 
know that?” 

Joe said nothing, but the boys could 
see the Adam’s apple move in his 
scrawny neck as he swallowed. 

“Very fascinating,’ Gerstat said. 
“Then what are you doing here?” 

“Er—why we’ve got a charm on us}’ 
Spin thought fast. “There’s an Indian 
down in Spring Run who can put a 
charm on you to protect you from the 
curse. We paid him and he charmed us?’ 

“Yeah?” Joe stared at Spin. 

“Yeah; Marty picked up the ball and 
carried it. “If you don’t have the charm, 
no telling what'll happen to you up 
here. Why do you know..”’ Rapidly 
Marty repeated the stories Hank had 
told of the Indian massacre, the curse 
and the strange happenings in the 
mountains. As he went on, he elaborated 
on his tale. The ghostly band of Indians 
who had been heard riding over the 
hills at night became full-fledged spec- 
ters who were seen regularly, mounted 
on fiery black steeds and brandishing 
blazing spears. In Marty’s account, the 
man from Spring Run who had broken 
his arm became a prospector, lost on 
Dark Mountain for days, who had been 
found raving mad, his hair turned 
snowy white. 

As Marty talked, Spin chimed in 
from time to time to add more gruesome 
details to the legends of Dark Moun- 
tain. Lou Gerstat and Rags were 


unmoved, but Joe became more and 
more frightened. Though the wind was 
chill, beads of perspiration began to 
show on his forehead. 

“And just last night)’ said Spin, 
“when we were camped up near that 
ridge, we saw an Indian. .?’ 

Spin got no farther, for at that 
moment Marty saw his chance. Lou 
Gerstat was staring into the fire. Rags 
was looking at Joe. Joe himself was 
peering nervously behind him. Marty 
picked up a small stone and hurled it 
quickly over Joe’s head, so that it fell 
clattering beyond the circle of firelight. 

“Jehosephat!” yelled Joe, terrified 
by the sound. 

“Joe, you big ape)’ Gerstat barked. 
“Don’t be a fool! Get out there and see 
what made that noise!” 

“Who? Me?” Joe was aghast. 

“Yes, you. If you don’t you'll wish 
you had.’ 

Reluctantly Joe rose to his feet and 





Bill was astonished. “What are you 
doing here anyway?” he asked the man. 


moved off in the direction of the sound, 
pausing every few steps to look back 
pleadingly at Gerstat. At last he van- 
nished completely into the darkness 
surrounding the camp. 

Spin watched Gerstat and Rags. 
Both were looking intently after Joe, 
for the moment not watching their 
prisoners. Spin rose to his feet. His 
muscles tensed. Then... 

A horrible scream sliced through the 
air. It came from outside the camp, 
from the place where Joe had vanished. 
There was a confused scuffling, as if 
someone was struggling in the brush, 
then another scream, then silence. 

Rags leaped up, his gun held ready, 
and Spin knew it was now or never. He 
hurled himself across the camp, straight 
against the gunman’s legs. Rags’ knees 
buckled. He started to fall, losing his 
grip on the gun, yelling wordlessly. Bill 


stepped with incredible swiftness to 
Rag’s side and caught the gun before it 
could drop to the ground. 

Lou Gerstat tried to enter the fray at 
that point. He charged toward Bill, 
snorting like some big animal, but 
Marty was ready for him. He seized a 
burning stick from the fire, thrust it 
between Gerstat’s ankles. The mobster 
tripped and fell in a shower of sparks. 

Bill leveled the gun on Rags and 
Gerstat. “I think you’d better get up, 
Mr. Gerstat;’ he said evenly. “You'll get 
your suit dirty?” 

- But Gerstat was still sitting on the 
ground, staring in a dazed way at the 
gun in Bill’s hand, when Mr. Logan 
appeared suddenly. Worried because 
Spin, Marty and Bill had failed to 
appear at noon that day, he had con- 
tacted the sheriff in Spring Run and 
together they had organized a search 
party to go into the mountains and look 
for the missing trio. From the top of the 
ridge they had seen Gerstat’s campfire, 
and found their way down the slope to 
the camp. 

Excitedly the boys poured out the 
story of their capture by Gerstat and his 
men, and the sheriff took charge of the 
the two sullen gangsters. They found 
Joe unconscious in a clump of brush 
just a short distance from the camp. His 
broken leg was doubled under him, and 
he had a bad gash on his head. When he 
came to, he muttered that “something 
grabbed him?’ 

“What do you suppose happened?” 
Spin asked. 

Bill Burnett laughed. “Nothing, 
Spin. You and Marty had him scared 
silly with your ghost stories. When he 
came out here in the dark he probably 
just stumbled into those bushes. He 
must have thought the original ghost 
of Dark Mountain was coming to get 
him—so he panicked dnd fell. Just like 
all the others who’ve been hurt here’’ 

“T guess that must be it}’ Spin con- 
ceded. “But there’s one thing I don’t 
understand.’ 

“What's that?” Bill asked. 

“Tf there aren’t any ghosts on Dark 
Mountain, what was that man, or thing, 
or whatever it was, that was howling on 
top of the ridge last night?” 

“Oh—it might have been an animal. 
A wildcat, maybe” But Bill wasn’t 
really paying much attention to the 
question. He was looking up at the sky. 
‘There was a small airplane overhead. 
The boys could hear the motor and see 
the lights on the wingtips. 

“Gerstat’s plane}? Marty breathed. 

The watchers on the mountainside 
saw the plane circle the valley once, 
twice. But no brush fires burned to 
mark a runway. The plane climbed, 
then headed away toward the south. 

“Tt’s too bad you missed your flight, 
Mr. Gerstat;’ Bill said, with exagger- 
ated politeness. “Because there won’t 
be another one for a long, long time” 
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This cardboard and wood model of Disneyland’s stern- 
wheeler blows fluffs of cotton from its smokestacks. 
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Shiny plastic hull of S.S. United States is dulled with 
black flat paint and sawed off below the water line. 


Gunwales of model tugboat Cheryl Ann are protected 


by fenders made from short lengths of jump rope. Male’ Gracey, who! made‘all 


models shown except the 
riverboat, puts realistic finishing 


ouches on a tugboat. 
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Look closely at the color photograph of the freighter Hawaiian 
Trader, shown above. How big is it? Is it a 300-foot ocean-going ves- 
sel? Is it a 12-foot model used in making motion pictures? Or is it a 
four-foot model like those in toy stores? 

If you guessed four feet, you’re right. The surprisingly detailed 
model was built by Yale Gracey of Beverly Hills, California, whose 
hobby is putting realistic touches on model trains and ships. In mak- 

* ing the Hawaiian Trader, Gracey started with a kit purchased in a 
hobby shop. He shaped the balsa hull, sanded it down, then applied 
coats of filler and dope. When he was sure the hull was smooth, he 
added four coats of auto priming paint. 

Around the hull he stretched wet silk, which he coated with air- 
plane dope before the cloth dried, making the hull absolutely water- 
proof. This step is necessary only if you intend to sail the ship. 
Alternate strips of thin copper sheeting from a hobby shop were 
glued over the silk. Gracey ran an artist’s ponce wheel over the 
copper to get a rivet effect. On top of the copper sheeting went four 
coats of black flat enamel. 

The details that make the Hawaiian Trader and Gracey’s other 
models extra special are his own ideas. He suggests: 

Use painted piano wire, instead of string or thread, for cables. 
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Hawaiian Trader sails through seas of 
crinkled aluminum foil painted blue. 


Piano wire is stronger and holds its 
shape better. 

Take the inside tube of a Scripto 
pencil and insert a paper clip covered 
with wire screening to make a mini- 
ature radar screen. 

Cut insulation tubing off red wire 
for tiny fire buckets, and use the 
back side of oil cloth for the canvas 
covering the holds. 

Borrow swab sticks from a doctor’s 
office for boom rests. 

Remove eyelets from old shoes for 
portholes. Fill them with Willhold 
glue, which dries transparent and 
looks like glass. 

On the Nantucket, Gracey re- 
painted the plastic hull with flat 
black enamel, then rubbed it with a 
soft cloth to make the paint look 
worn. Some areas were scraped off, 
others painted with brown rust 
streaks. He used thread, instead of 
piano wire, on this model, but he first 
rubbed the thread over candle wax to 
stick down the fuzz. 

Coiled ropes on deck are best made 
by dropping a spot of glue on paper 
and coiling string in the glue. Cut out 
the paper and paste it to the deck. 

Gracey’s methods can be applied 
to many models, and they cost very 
little money. With paint, paper-clips, 
piano wire, and wood decking which 
can be bought at any hobby shop, he 
can alter any plastic model so that, 
in a photograph, it’s hard to tell the 
miniature from a real ship. 


Poster paint, oils, flat enamel and 
patience help “age” the Nantucket. 
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ulustrated by BILL LAYNE 


THE 
WATCHER 


By George Sherman 





The space ship approached the moon, 
and as it settled on the floor of a 
crater, four supporting rods pushed 
out of the rocket like legs from a 
giant turtle. When the supports were 
in place, a sliding door opened, and 
the expedition leader climbed down 
a ladder. Members of his scientific 
team followed him down the long, 
thin strip of steel. 

These scientists were the first men 
from earth to touch the moon. 
Wrapped in bulky space suits, they 
moved slowly. Cautiously they 
explored the new surroundings. The 
men stirred up a fine moon dust, 
which swirled about their feet. 

Other crew members, envious 
because they could not leave the 
space ship and explore the moon, 
watched from the port holes. 

I looked down at the scientists as 


they moved out across the floor of 
the crater. They wore yellow suits 
with big red numbers. The yellow 
blobs stood out like bright marbles 
on the dull brown and grey rock and 
lava covering the moon. 

I saw the expedition leader hold 
up his hands and signal, and I 
assumed he was talking to his men 
by radio. Because of the heavy space 
suits and because sound will not 
travel in the thin atmosphere of the 
moon, all conversations were carried 
on by radio. 

Switching on my own radio, I 
turned the dial back and forth until 
I tuned in the leader. He cautioned 
the men about the importance of the 
job to be done, and he concluded: 

“We don’t have much time. We 
want to know what kinds of rock are 
here and what kinds of gas in the air. 
We want maps prepared and the land 
photographed. Above all, we want to 
know: Is there life on the moon?” 

He told his men to contact him by 
radio if they found anything, and 
then he signed off. Each man in the 
team went to work. 

The men worked quickly and with 
confidence. They had many things to 
do, and they had only a short time 
in which to do them. In spite of their 
haste, they moved slowly—a jagged 
edge on a rock or a sharp point could 
rip open a space suit and the man 
inside would die instantly. 

You see, there is almost no air on 
the moon, and a man can suffocate 
without the oxygen contained within 
his air-tight space suit. 

One member of the team was a 
surveyor. He and an assistant 
began charting the huge crater. With 
telescope and sextant they measured 
distances and marked them in a large 
book. They did not use the radio but 
worked by signals. 

A geologist examined the rocks 
and lava. His job was to study the 
history of the moon through the 
rocks. Near him was a mineralogist, 
who looked at rocks to see what 
mineralsor chemicals they contained. 
Each man placed many samples in a 
bag for future study. The men had to 
burrow for their rocks through the 
two inch coating of moon dust cov- 
ering the floor of the valley. 

Photographers set up their cam- 
eras and took pictures. 


Another man seemed to be taking 
temperatures in the sunlight and in 
the shaded areas. The temperature 
in the bright sun can be as high as 
220 degrees Fahrenheit, and in the 
shade during the long nights, as low 
as minus 243 degrees. 

The scientist measuring gases car- 
ried a long tube in which he shot elec- 
tricity through samples of the thin 
moon air. The colors of the burning 
gases revealed which elements were 
present in the moon’s atmosphere. 

One man used a cannon to shoot 
shells across a mountain range. When 
the shells exploded he measured the 
shaking ground with a machine simi- 
lar to those used for recording earth- 
quakes. 

Throughout the experiments and 
testing, the expedition leader walked 
about through the lava, rocks and 
rubble. He approached each scien- 
tist, and I could hear him talking by 
radio. He asked questions and offered 
suggestions. Each time he asked if 
there were any signs of life. And each 
time the answer was, “No.” 

Finally he ordered the men back 
to the rocket. The time had, come 
for the return to earth. Each scien- 
tist walked back to the ship, carrying 
special equipment, cameras and sam- 
ples of rock. When they were assem- 
bled, the group leader reviewed the 
work they had done and questioned 
them once more about life on the 
moon. When they had finished 
answering his questions, he said: 

“Congratulations, men. You’ve 
done a good job. The rocks, photo- 
graphs, charts and reports we are 
taking back to earth will be studied 
by laboratory technicians, and the 
results could change many of our 
theories and ideas about the moon. 
But one thing the scientists cannot 
answer from charts is the question 
of life. This is something only we can 
report. And I assure you now, we can 
report with confidence...There is 
not any life on the moon.” 

I watched the men climb into the 
sleek rocket, and soon the roar of 
yellow firé carried them upward, off 
the moon toward their home, earth. 
I watched the rocket goup...up... 
up... until it was out of sight. Then 
I turned and followed the path to my 
own home, warm and cozy, deep 
under the mountains of the moon. 
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adwenture in 


The Hawaiian territorial flag flies over Waikiki Beach. 


Up the ship’s gangway go the three young travelers, 
Pamela, age 9, Barbara, 12 and Paul, 14, on the start 
of their great adventure, a trip to Hawaii. A shrill blast 
of the steamer’s whistle sounds, and little tug-boats 
begin to push the big ship out into mid-stream. At last 
they reach the open sea. Now the captain must guide 
the ship over miles of unmarked water toward the 
Hawaiian Islands, which show on the charts as tiny dots 
in the broad, blue Pacific, the largest ocean in the world. 

The three voyagers get settled in their staterooms, 
then tour the ship. The girls are fascinated by the 
beauty shop, but Paul prefers to explore the engine 
room. He sees the giant steam turbines, the generators 
that turn out enough electricity to light a town. Later, 
Paul, Pam and Barbara visit the radio room, where the 
radio operator sends and receives messages to and from 
places all around the world. Next they inspect the gal- 
ley, or kitchen, where 50,000 pounds of all kinds of 
wonderful things to eat will be prepared during the voy- 
age. Tempting food is seen on every side. The head chef 
tells them that the Hawaiian word for all these goodies 
is kau-kau, meaning all kinds of food. 


Photographs on this page are by JOSEF MUENCH ; those on the 
opposite page are by BARBARA LASSAFARE. 





Then, early one morning, Landfall! In the light of 
dawn the ship sails around the southern tip of the island 
of Oahu, past the ancient crater called Diamond Head, 
toward the harbor of Honolulu, the island capital. 
Many small boats come out to greet them. One, the 
pilot boat, brings the harbor pilot to guide the ship to 
its mooring place. Another is the welcoming boat filled 
with friendly island greeters who bring armloads of 
colorful flower leis, the fresh flower necklaces which are 
the Hawaiian symbol of friendship. As the ship docks, 
brown-skinned Hawaiian boys dive for coins tossed into 
the water by passengers while hula girls in grass skirts 
dance to the strains of soft Hawaiian music. 

A car takes the three young travelers through the 
busy traffic of downtown Honolulu. Soon they are 
approaching Waikiki Beach, with Diamond Head 
appearing just beyond. At the big, modern hotel, their 
rooms overlook the ocean and open right onto a private 
lanai, or balcony. Overhead they see the Hawaiian flag, 
with its reproduction of the British Union Jack and the 
eight stripes representing the eight Hawaiian islands. 

Soon bathing suits are put on and three swimmers 
race down the beach to the inviting blue waters. From 
the swimming raft they watch surf-riders stand erect 
on their boards and ride gracefully in on the long rolling 
breakers. Later the three visitors are invited for a sail 
on a speedy catamaran, the fastest sailboat in the 
world. They circle Diamond Head and see the tropical 
beauty of the green shore. What a way to enjoy Wai- 
kiki’s famed coast line! Sometimes catamaran passen- 
gers get a little wet, but there’s almost no chance of 
tipping over. That’s because this type of sailboat is like 
a big sled, with two runners instead of a single hull. 

On another day, Pam, Barbara and Paul attend a 
hukilau, or community fish pull, in which one end of a 
fishing net is held by those on shore while the other end 
is taken by boat into the ocean and spread out in a big 
half-circle. When the boatmen bring their end to shore, 
several hundred feet up the beach, everybody takes 
hold and starts pulling in the net. By custom, anyone 
who touches the net is considered to be a fisherman, and 
is therefore entitled to a share of the catch. 

Of course, no visit to Hawaii is complete without a 
luau—a pig roasting feast. A pig is stuffed with red hot 
stones, then wrapped in green ti leaves and banana 
leaves and roasted in a pit on a bed of banana stalks. 
When Pam, Paul and Barbara eat their share it simply 
melts in their mouths. But they do not care for another 
native food, poi, which is made from taro roots pounded 
into a paste and allowed to ferment. Islanders find this 
delicious, but to the visitors it tastes like library paste. 

As their stay nears an end, Pam, Barbara and Paul 
are taken by plane to the big island of Hawaii. Here, 
in Hawaii National Park, they peer into the fire hole 
of a volcano. They walk over a road that still vents 
steam from deep inside the earth, and a ranger tells 
how Hawaii was built by volcanos. 

Finally the three visitors reach Hilo, second largest 
city in the islands, where their ship is waiting to take 
them home. They have come to the end of an exciting 
visit —a vacation that they will never forget. 


Barbara (at left), 
Pamela and Paul 
visit the ship’s 
radio room where 
they are allowed 
to read a message 
which has just 
been received. 
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The postman has been bringing us all 
sorts of wonderful letters from our 
readers, and it’s good to know so many 
of you enjoy the magazine. We've 
picked out some of the letters we espe- 
cially liked, and we hope you'll enjoy 
sharing them. —The Editor 


Many thanks for the story about Chip 
’n’ Dale. They have been my Disney 
favorites for a long time, and I was hop- 
ing you would have a story about them 
in the magazine. 

Hilda G, 

Portland, Oregon 


My sister and I loved the story about 
Chip ’n’ Dale. But one thing mixes me 
up. Which is Chip and which is Dale? 
Bobby B. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chip and Dale look almost exactly 
alike. Even we have trouble telling 
them apart sometimes. The only differ- 
ence is that Dale’s nose is red, and is 
bigger than Chip’s. Also, Dale’s hair 
tends to stand up on his head, while 
Chip’s is always smooth. —The Editor 





Solution to the Goofy 
mystery on page 12 


Swordfish live only in the ocean, 
so you can’t catch them in reser- 
voirs. Goofy knew this, some- 
how, and was able to make 
George Gray confess. As it 
turned out, Gray robbed the safe 
only a few hours before the other 
two suspects had a chance. Gerta, 
with her fiance, was plotting the 
theft in a movie theater, and 
Garfield and ‘his pool hall pals 
had planned to “heist” the safe 
that evening. Sam Chan took 
George Gray off to jail, and Mrs. 
Loaded gave Goofy a big reward. 
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My friends and I have often hoped you 
would have more stuff for teen-agers in 
your magazine. We liked “Janie, Jeffrey 
and the Jalopy” in the February issue, 
and the article about Tim really flipped 
us. He’s the most. So were those crazy 
cars. Please print more about Tim. 

Sally F. and Terry C. 

San Diego, California 


Your story on Zorro was real exciting. 
Please have more of those. We all think 
Sergeant Garcia is awfully funny. 
John F. 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


Thanks for the thrilling story about 
Zorro. You showed his picture with his 
mask on and as a character called Don 
Diego. My friends and I think he’s good 
looking, so could you print a picture of 
Zorro as he really looks? 

Amy S. 

Miami, Florida 





Guy Williams is shown above as he 
looks when he is not playing the role 
of Zorro—Don Diego. —The Editor 


We thought the pictures of rocks were 
real keen. Are there any other places in 
America where they have rocks like 
these? Sammy W. 

Wausau, Wisconsin 


There are pictures in stone all over the 
United States. Not all are as big as 
those in Utah and Arizona, but they are 
just as interesting. The seashore is a 
good place to look for strange rock 
formations. Any spot where water, 
either the ocean or a lake or river, has 
cut through rock will give all sorts of 
unusual pictures in stone. 

—The Editor 


My girl friend and I liked reading 
“Annette” It’s a good idea to print a 
story at the same time it’s on television. 


» That way we can watch it and then read 


it. We liked “The Boy Who Needed 
Courage)’ too. We thought it was the 
best story you ever put in the magazine. 
Betty S. 
Galesburg, Illinois 


My friend and I tried to make some 
taffy. When it got cool I stuck my fin- 
ger in it. I got a blister. Then while I 
was fixing the blister the taffy all stuck 
to the pan. Herb V. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


We're sorry, Herb. You've got to be 
careful to let the taffy cool off before 
you touch it. We hope no other readers 
blistered their fingers. | —The Editor 


My dog is a cocker spaniel. In your 
story about dogs in the February issue 
you didn’t even mention the cocker 
spaniel. I hope you will have more dog 
stories and will tell about cockers. 
John M.. 
El Paso, Texas 


There are so many different breeds, we 
couldn’t hope to cover all of them in one 
article. From time to time in the future 
we may be able to have more stories 
about dogs, perhaps about cocker 
spaniels. —The Editor 


Your story about dogs was okay, but no 
one ever writes stories about the best 
kind of dog, the mongrel. 

Phil W. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


How about “Old Yeller?” —The Editor 





Secret Message Solutions 
1. The King 
ROYAL TREASURER MUST BE WATCHED 
2. General 
ATTACK FORT AT DAWN 
3. Spy 
ENEMY WILL CROSS RIVER 


4. Pirate 
GOLD BURIED AT BASE OF TREE 











EL CHICOTERO—the whipsman—snaps his EL CABALLERO—the horseman—races his 
beloved Tornado to the scenes of action! 


EL ESPADACHIN—the swordsman—makes the 
sign of the Z by a flick of his magic blade! bullwhip to warn all who are wrongdoers! 


THE FOX AND HIS CABALLO, TORNADO, WILL THRILL YOU 


AS HE RIDES TO THE RESCUE WITH HIS SWORD AND WHIP! 
Ride with the most romantic figure in all of old California . . . the man of 
mystery whom the ladies love and the bad hombres dread . . . as he rights 


the wrongs in his beloved country. See the glories of the Golden West under 
the rule of Spain—gay sefioritas, dashing dons, magnificent rancheros, 
stately missions and costumed Indians—all brought to life by the huge Walt 
Disney Studios. You'll thrill to each gripping episode as gentle Don Diego 
transforms himself into the fiery Zorro, mounts his black stallion, Tornado, 
and rides into the night to avenge all victims of tyranny! 
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DONALD DUCK HAT 


Squeeze his beak, hear 
Donald's famous squawk. 
Personalized with your name free. Only $1.35 


M & R HATTERS, P.O. BOX 76, BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
Please send me the following hats 


TOTAL 
HATS: 


AGE OF 
CHILD 


) ZORRO HAT 
$1.35 each 
MOUSEKETEER HAT 
$1.00 each 
MOUSEKETEER 

a! 00 each 

UCK HAT 
Pi 35 each 


MICKEY MOUSE HAT 


NAME TO BE SEWED ON HAT 
(FIRST NAME ONLY) 








